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Manures. 





In the old and long settled sections of our country, 
much of the land has lost its natural fertility, and it is 
useless attempting to grow good crops of corn, grain, 
hay and other farm products, without the aid of a libe- 
ral supply of manure. On long cultivated soils, usually, 
the corn and succeeding crops are in proportion to the 
amount of manure applied to the land in the rotation 
of crops. Could every farmer have the requisite sup- 
ply of manure, practically, there would be but little 
need of chemical and scientific knowledge in the usual 
routine of farming. But it is the almost universal de- 
ficiency of farm-yard manure, that has called forth so 
much scientific research, in seeking out and bringing to 
the notice of farmers various substitutes to supply the 
deficiency spoken of. 

If farmers generally exercised the same economy in 
the care and management of the animal manures about 
their premises, that they do in many other things per- 
taining to their pecuniary interests, there would be less 
complaint about hard times and short crops than there 
now is. Somehow, perhaps frequently from want of 
due reflection, many farmers exhibit a culpable neg- 
lect in leaving the manure of their farm-stock exposed 
to the rains, snows, winds, &c., for months together, as 
though they thought a load of their water-leached trash 
was worth as much for manurial purposes as an equal 
amount or bulk of the rich deposites of a barn oellar. 
Such men do not seem to be aware that a valuable por- 
tion of manures can escape in the form of steam and 
gases generated by the heat and decomposition of veg- 
etable and animal matters; or that another valuable 
part may be washed out by rain and snow water. The 
dark-colored drainage of barn-yards and dung-heaps, 
Prof. Voeckler assures us is more valuable than the 
urine of animals, because it contains phosphate of lime, 
which is scarcely to be found in the urine. The urine 
of a stock of cattle when properly cared for, is assert- 
ed by some good practical farmers to be worth as much 
as the solid excrements. A carefully conducted series 
of experiments for ten years, by Charles Alexander, 
near Peebles, Scotland, seems to fully substantiate the 
assertion. His statement is “that while fourteen head 
of cattle made six loads of solid manure, the urine 
voided by them in the same time would saturate seven 
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loads of loam, rendering it of equal value, load for load, 
with the solid excrements. He tried this experiment 
for ten years, and had indiscriminately used in the 
same field, either the rotted cow-dung, or the saturated 
earth ; and in all the stages of the crop he had never 
been able to discover any perceptible difference; he 
found that his compost lasted in its effects as many 
years as his best putrescent manures.” 

The loam was deposited in a pit 36 feet square, 4 
feet deep, surrounded by a cemented wall; the urine 
was conveyed from the hovel in water-tight gutters 
in rear of the cows and evenly spread over the loam. 
The cows were kept most of the time tied in the hov- 
els; at the end of five months the loam was carted to 
the fields, as also the manure. The number of loads 
of loam, compared with the solid excrements was as 
7 to 6,—or the loam in five months would manure sev- 
en acres, while the solid portion would only manure 
six acres, the number of loads per acre being the same. 
From the above, it appears, then, that in five months, 
each cow discharges urine which, when absorbed by 
loam, furnishes manure of the richest quality, and 
most durable effects, for half an acre of ground; and 
in addition to this the saturated loam is nearly or 
quite free of weed and grass seeds, which renders this 
kind of manure truly valuable for gardens, roots, and 
other hoed crops. For light or sandy soils, it might 
be better to make use of a clayey loam, or swamp 
muck, as an absorbent of the urine, rather tham loam. 


Said the late Mr. Colman, “ conclusions of vast im- 
portance are deduceable from these statements. They 
speak a volume of instruction; and if we are willing 
to learn, they must lead to a very material alteration 
in the construction of our barns.’ The remarks of 
Mr. C. were made many years ago, and it is an en- 
couraging fact, that so many of our intelligent, think- 
ing farmers have made ‘‘ very material alterations in 
the construction of their barns,’”’ within the past twen- 
ty years, while at the same time, it is to be regretted 
that there are so many farmers that do not make any 
arrangements to save the liquid excrements of their 
cattle, either in summer or winter, and in some instan- 
ces, a leaky floor is considered quite an essential re- 
quisite in a hovel. But every farmer should make it 
a leading object to guard against these losses. If 
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proper skill and economy were used in these matters, 
there would be less use for guano, superphosphates 
and other commercial manures, that are now so freely 
purchased by the tillers of the soil; and there would 
also be less cause for abandoning the culture of 
of “‘wheat in western New-York. The letter of Mr. 
Johnston, in the Co. Gent. of April 2nd settles that 
question pretty effectually. 

The construction of a well built and convenient barn, 
with its well walled basement, or cellar, is all very 
commendable, and generally bespeaks the thrift and 
enterprize of its owners. With much satisfaction we 
have examined scores of them, but regret having too 
often found the owners of them sadly negligent in ma- 
king the most of their means in the way of manure— 
that mainstay of successful farming. 

We recently called upon a fammer who had, at much 
expense, built a large barn with a cellar under it. The 
cattle, some 16 or 18 head, have been kept tied in the 
hovel most of the time during the winter, perhaps turn- 
ed out to drink twice a day. They had been allowed 
no bedding or litter; the manure was daily thrown 
through scuttle-holes in the floor. The green mortar- 
like manure could absorb none of the urine ; of course 
it drained off, or soaked into the ground, and was lost. 
Had he provided swamp muck, saw-dust, or other ab- 
sorbing materials, to have taken up the liquid portion 
of the excrements, the contents of the cellar would 
doubtless have been twice the value that they now are. 
The labor of collecting the materials would have been 
most richly repaid in the extra quantity and quality of 
the manure. 

We called upon another farmer similarly situated as 
to his barn. He wished to make the most of his cellar, 
and heavily littered his floors with refuse hay, oats, 
straw, &c. The whole went into the cellar; but from 
the quantity of litter and urine, the whole mass heated 
badly, and much of it become fire-fanged and dry ; the 
gases were driven off, and the whole contents of the 
cellar were much injured by the rapid fermentation. 
He consoled himself with. the idea that his manure had 
not been leached by rain and snow water, and that it 
would be well rotted by the time he should cart it out 
for his corn crop. Wesuggested to him the probability 
of his suffering considerable loss in the escaping gases 
of the heating manure. He thought the gases were of 
no value; he did’nt see how a plant could feed on air. 
He doubtless supposes, ‘‘ the great scare-crow, the loss 
by the escape of ammonia by fermentation, is all gam- 
mon.” 

It seems to be a law of nature, that the death and 
decomposition of one generation of plants and animals, 
shall minister to the sustenance and growth of succeed- 
ing ones, and we may well suppose that all of the con- 
stituents of decaying plants will be required in build- 
ing up new ones—and through the agency of plants 
animal life is sustained; precisely the same elements 
that make up the plant, also make up the animal, 
though these elements are combined in quite different 

roportions in the animal and the plant. But the fact 
is as clear as the unclouded noon-day sun, that the 
at bulk of all plants and animals, is made up of 
what were once (and will be again,) invisible gases; 
and these same gases combined, as they are when es- 
caping from the heating manure, are as necessary to 
the production of a luxuriant growth of plants, as are 
the mineral ingredients that constitute the ash of the 
burned plant. Therefore it follows, that the farmer 
should as carefully save from waste the fleeting gases 
of his manure heaps, as he should those soluble salts 
that are so readily washed from them by the drenching 
rain-water. 

In the heating manure heap, decomposition and re- 
composition of its organic matters takes place, result- 
ing in the formation of many newly organized com- 
pounds; the most important of these is carbonate of 
ammonia, a valuable and also very volatile substance, 
liable to escape in large quantities from heating sta- 
ble manure. Guano is considered valuable, in propor- 
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tion to the amount of ammonia it contains—or rather, 
the amount it will produce by fermentation. 

In our next, we will give some account.of the man- 
agement of manure by another farmer. 


o-o-se 


Drill Seeding. 

Mersrs. Epitrors—In your paper of March 19, A 
Western Inquirer asks, is a drill machine preferable 
to broadcast sowing ? In reply, would say that I tried 
broadcast sowing by hand until I was heartily sick of it. 
First I could neither sow myself, nor hire one that did 
sow the seed evenly over the ground ; then, in dragging 
it in, some of it would be covered too deep and some 
so shallow that the first rain would wash it out. Three 
years ago this spring, I came across a drill, (manufac- 
tured at Shortsville by H. L. & C. P. Brown,) the con- 
struction of which struck me as being exactly the thing 
farmers wanted, and which, for strength and durabili- 
ty, lightness of draught, evenness in the distribution of 
the seed, and its entire accuracy, together with the ease 
with which it could be altered to sow different quanti- 
ties of seed per acre, I bought. And after the experi- 
ence I have had with it, I could not be persuaded to 
return to the old method of sowing by hand again on 
any account. 

My reasons for liking it are: For spring sowing, I 
can get my ground all nicely fitted for sowing before I 
take my seed to the field. Then I can arrange the 
drill to sow any particular quantity of seed per acre, 
and have it evenly distributed over the ground, no mat- 
ner how hard the wind blows; and I can set the teeth 
of the machine so that it will cover the seed at very 
near the exact depth I wish, so that any rains that af- 
terwards fall, instead of washing the seed out, wash 
it in, consequently it comes up evenly, and all has an 
even chance. I think I save at least 20 per cent. of 
the seed and get better crops. I think spring grain 
should not be covered as deep as wheat, as the ground 
is cold, and the nearer the surface the seed can be de- 
posited and grow, the sooner it will start. 

In sowing wheat also the depth can be regulated 
according to the state of the ground ; if very dry, I 
cover it deeper than in a wet time, also, if the ground 
is liable to throw out the crop by frost, drilling in a 
great measure remedies it. 

Of all the different kinds of Drills which I have seen 
I like the kind I have the best for its accuracy and 
adaptation for sowing all kinds of grain, and even for 
planting beans, where one has a small kind which will 
pass through the distributors, shutting off where you 
do not wish a row. I understand that the Patentees 
have recently added an attachment for sowing plaster, 
guano and grass seed ; of its merits I could not speak. 
I think a Drill should be owned in every neighbor- 
hood, either by one person and let out to others, or 
where a friendly and accommodating spirit prevailed 
two or three could join and get one, and all enjoy its 
advantages. H. Dazott. Canal, Onondaga Co. 


_—_——* 
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Recipe to Make a Cracker Pie. 

To a common-sized bake-tin 8 crackers, to be bro- 
ken fine, one teaspoonful of Tartaric acid, 1 teacup of 
sugar, with water sufficient to wet the whole—say half 
a pint or a little more, with spice to suit the taste. 
The above I think equal to or better than an apple 
pie. You can make very good pies out of dry, light 
bread or biscuit, but it will take a little longer to soak 
it. Ido not claim the above to be original, but I 
think it worth publishing. It may be new to some if 
not all. Bake the same as any pie. C. F. WeBsTER, 
Sen. Union Mills, Ia. 
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In re Superphosphate of Lime. 





Eps. Cutt. axp Co. Gent.—Being not only an advo- 
eate for well conducted and impartial experiments, but 
also about to embark in the manufacture of bone-dust 
and superphosphate of lime, I feel considerably jealous 
of any thing that detracts from the real value of either, 
(when made as they ought to be,) and I look upon the 
experiments made by M. Levesque (as they appear in 
your Jan. Cultivator,) as neither a fair trial of the rela- 
tive value of the superphosphate as a manure for the 
potato, nor commented upon by him according to the 
merits of the case; for even by the figgires us they 
stand in his table, the increase over that of the bare 


soil is greater in proportion to the expenditure of capi- 
tal and labor, than any of the other manures tried. 
Yet he tells us that the superphosphate of lime “ was 
but of slight service as a manure te the potato.’ He 
might as well give fine flour a bad name, because a 
small quantity of it made into a two cent cake, would 
not satisfy @ man’s appetite so well as one of a larger 
sige made out of other material and costing five or six 
times as much, It is my opinion that in testing the 
value of food for the soil, it would be but right to fol- 
low the same principle, as far as practicable, that we 
do in relation to food for our family. We (who are 
poor) give the preference to that mode of supplying our 
wants, which will give us the most and best for a given 
amount of cash. 

Had Mr. L. experimented so as to ascertain on what 
auxiliary manures the farmer should expend the few 
poucds or dollars he might have to devote to that ob- 
ject, I think we should have seen a very different sum- 
ming up; but as he did not, and as I have given his 
results the attentive consideration he solicits, and have 
come to a different conclusion to his, I will, with your 
permission, spread his table of results again before your 
readers, altering his figures to dollars and bushels to 
the half acre, so as to make it plainer to the generality. 

Table showing M. Levesque’s experiment, with the 
number of bushels of potatoes gained for each dollar 
expended :— 
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PLots| Description of manure used. | #5 |. 5©|224 
SS Secldue 
sv lan = oo 
oO A 
No. 2,;Superphosphate of lime, .-..-.| 5 33 64 
3,/Guano, 8. Lime and Soot,...... 12 50 + 
4,\Guano and Superphosphate,.--| 16 85 5 
5,;|Guano and Vraie.(or sea weed,)} 20 57 3 
6,|Stable dung and Vraie,.....-..-. 27 70 3 
TIGL, 30656-K060 coeudesectwe 24 | 106 44 
CIGARS GORE, coc cschies -c0ssese 29 85 3 
9; do d éoocanninalineees | G | it 
ee 42 | 190 4 








Table showing what might have been tbe result had 
each plot of ground had the same amount of capital or 
labor been expended on it—omitting the last three. 
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»| Description of manure used. | 7= ..o~| Remarks. 
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2;Superphosphate, .....------.--| 15 | 99 |Showingthat 
3 Guano, 8. Lime and Soot, -.... 15} 60 ($15 spent in 
4 Guano and Superphosphate,...| 15 | 75 |jsuperphos. is 
5 Guano and Vraie, --.---.-- ~---| 15 | 45 jmore thane- 
6 Stable dung and Vraie,.....-.-. 15 | 45 (qualto 20 on 
TN, cde ncetscvcescosenesu 15 | 674 otherman’rs. 








Mr. L. says he intended ‘‘ testing the value of certain 
hand manures as fertilizers in comparison with stable- 
dung.” TI contend that he failed to carry out this inten- 
tion in his test of the value of superphosphate of lime for 





potatoes. The quantity used in Plot No. 2, was evi- 
dently not sufficient to amount toa fair test—it was too 
much below the average quantity and cost of the ma- 
nures put on the other plots. I think withr such a rea- 
sonably low-priced manure he might have given a more 
liberal allowance, as he did in the case of guano put 
on Plot No. 7, or as he did in the experiment made 
with the Bullock turnip, where he used five ewt. of 
superphosphate of lime, and boasts of the immense 
crop. I wonder it never occurred to him that the’pota- 
toes might have proved as grateful for a liberal supply 
of lime as the turnips did. It would not be a very fair 
test of pig-feed, to give one pig out of a dozen a quart 
of corn-meal a day, and all the others their fill of oat- 
meal, peas and buckwheat, nor would the condition of 
the starved pig be any evidence against the value of 
corn-meal. 

I trust you will not think I have taken up the cause 
of superphosphate altogether from selfish motives, for 
I firmly believe that if made as it ought to be, and sold 
at a moderate price, it is one of the best auxiliary ma- 
nures a farmer can spend his money on; and [ think 
that in order to ensure a truthfully made article, each 
State Agricultural Society ought to have it made under 
its control and supervision, as will be the case here. It 
is my intention to try and ascertain by a fair experi- 
ment, what amount of superphosphate will be best to 
apply to potatoes and other roots, and will give your 
readers the results. 

Many thanks to J. A. Craven of Franklin—I will 
try his remedy for the bark-louse. J. H. Hopson. 
Nova Scotia. 





— 


The Water Ram. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—I wish to convey water 
from @ branch to my stable. Distance about four hun- 
dred yards. The elevation from the branch to the 
stable is, I suppose, between six and eight feet. Now 
{ wish to know if a stream of water can be carried 
and raised the distance and height I have described, 
by a hydraulic ram. Will you or some of your expe- 
rienced readers oblige a young farmer by giving him 
information on this point? Also the probable cost of 
ram and pipes. A TENNESSEE SUBSCRIBER. 


For the successful operation of a water ram, there 
should be a flow of at least half a gallon of water per 
minute, or twelve hogsheads a day; and a descent of not 
less than a foot and a half for the driving pipe—which 
should in no case be smaller than aninchbore. The 
discharge pipe, through which the water ascends, 
should be at least half aninch bore. There will be no 
difficulty whatever in elevating the water to the height 
named by our correspondent, if the above named faci- 
lities exist, as nothing is more common than fifty or a 


hundred feet elevation, with only a few feet descent. 
There is no limit to the height, except in the strength 
of the pipes used—but the greater the fall in the driv- 
ing pipe, and the larger the quantity of water used, 
the greater will be the quantity of water elevated by 
the ram. If there is but little water, and the descent 
is small, and the discharge pipe runs high, nearly all 
the force of the stream will be expended in raising the 
water, and only a very little will be driven up. 

The greater the elevation to be overcome, compared 
with the descent in the drive-pipe, the longer the latter 
must be, so as to give a greater amount of momentum 
in its successive beats against the air-chamber. 


> 
o-oo 





fe We are informed that the Drain Tile Works, 
formerly carried on in this city by ArTcHER & Co., have 
changed hands, and that the business will be hereafter 
couducted by the remaining partner, Mr. ALDERSON. 
He is a practical man, and we doubt not bis work will 
give ample satisfaction. 
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Millet and Millet Fodder. 





Messrs. Epitors—In answer to your correspondent 
who inquires how to make millet fodder, (hay,) I give 
you the following, which you can publish if you choose. 

Ground for millet should be rich and mellow, and if 
new the better; that which will run and bake is totally 
unfit for it. Itshould be broken up and harrowed early 
in spring, and again before sowing the seed. Sow one 
bushel and a peck of seed per acre, and brush them in. 
Sow about ninety days before the usual time for the 
first frost in the fall; a light frost will not injure it. 
When the seed have pretty generally begun to ripen 


cut it, or before, if apprehensive of heavy frost. The 
mowing may be done with a machine or by hand. The 
hay should not be scattered, but should lie in swath 
four or five hours to wilt, or what is cut one day may 
lie till next if the weather is good. As soon as wilted, 
it may be put into small cocks, made as high as they 
will stand. I would prefer that it should be forked up 
by hand ; the straw will be straighter, and will turn the 
rain-water better than if broken and tangled, as it will 
be by a horse-rake. But if the weather promises to 
remain good, the latter mode might be preferable. The 
hay by curing in cocks, will become wet with evapora- 
tion; but will not heat if the weather is cool. After 
three or four days, throw out the hay in the morning, so 
that the sun and air may dry it; in the evening cock 
it up again, putting three or four of the small cocks 
into one. In this condition let it remain a week or ten 
days, after which it may be stacked or housed. 

Millet treated in this manner, will not assume a dead 
yellow color and become almost tasteless, as it does 
when cut, scattered and cured by the sun in midsum- 
mer, as is practiced by many persons; but will be really 
sweeter by having grown in the fall, and, by curing in 
the cock, its color, flavor and sweetness will be retained 
in a high degree. Managed in this way, I believe that 
millet will make as good hay as clover, timothy or herds- 
grass, and will make a great deal more per acre than 
either of them. 

Another of your correspondents inquires whether the 
Osage orange is poisonous. I can say that I have seen 
stock eat both the green leaves and the fruit, without 
apparent injury. 

Now, sir, will you or some of your readers, advise 
me what description of mill I had best use (considering 
efficiency and economy,) to crush the Chinese sugar 
cane from about thirty acres of ground; also, where, 
and of whom it may be had, and what the price? B. 
D. Smita. Brentwood, Williamson Co., Tenn. 


ooo 





Trapping the Rats. 
Messrs. Eps.—I notice in your last, inqairies in re- 


gard to poisoning rats, and having had some expe- ! 


rience, I would like to say a few words to those who 
may be infested by the pesky things. Poisoning I 
once tried, and though successful, consider it rather 
a poor way of getting rid of them; for they proved a 
greater annoyance than when alive, as, when poison- 
ed, they will crawl into some crevice to die, and, es- 
pecially about the house, will in warm weather pro- 
duce a result it is needless to describe. Add to this 
the danger of using poison, and I think the cure worse 
than the disease. A method which I have a number 
of times practiced, is to take a common steel trap 
lightly covered in a measure with meal, the chain at- 
tached to a spring pole, and the trap so arranged that 
when the rat pulls, the trap will be drawn up by the 
pole. Mr. Rat will then set up a squeal that will drive 
the balance from the premises ; if the first victim does 
not give snfficient warning, the second or third will 
surely doit. A Reaper. Castile, N. Y. 


Cows Sucking Themselves. 


Gents.—Inform me of some method through the 
Co. Gent., of preventing a cow from sucking herself. 
One of my neighbors has a very fine cow that is ad- 
dicted to this habit. Yours, truly, P. B. Crowper. 
Amelia C. H., Va., Feb. 11th, 1857. 

We have had some little experience in this line, and 
have effectually prevented it by means of a “ cow-col- 
lar.” It is made in various ways, the essential requisite 
being to prevent the cow from bending her head about 
far enough to reach her milk—operating precisely as 
a straight jacket. The simplest is a frame, something 
like that of a common chair, with seat and back off, 
as represented in the cut, which also shows the man- 
ner of wearing it. (Fig. 1.) While this is on, the cow 








Fig. 1 
cannot bend her neck more than half way round. But 
it looks rather convict-like, and we do not like to see 
animals in our herd so disfigured, and soon get rid of 
them. They may be easily fattened, with the collar 
on, but never thrive while they get milk, which spoils 
their appetite for more plebeian food. 

We have lately seen a notice of a much simpler 
remedy, but have not had occasion to try it. It con- 
sists merely in thrusting a hickory stick through a slit 
in the nose, so that its ends shall project on each side 
horizontally a few inches, and prevent the cow from 
pushing her nose under her leg to reach her dugs. 
(Fig. 2.) The stick is about half an inch in diameter, 





Fig. 2. 
(a) tapering to the ends for lightness, and with a small- 
er part at the middle, to prevent its slipping either 
way, and which causes it to retain its place perma- 
) nently. 
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Winegar’s Water Elevator. 





Having had several inquiries for a mode of elevating 
water from deep wells, more particularly from the west- 
ern states where deep wells are frequent, we are in- 
duced to give a description of Winegar’s patent water 
elevator, illustrated with figures, which we have drawn 
from a machine whose usefulness has been well proved 
by long use. From our examination of different me- 
thods, we are inclined to think this decidedly the best 
of all the contrivances, either by pumps or buckets, 
which we have met with. 

: Fig. 1, shows an 
outside view of the 
elevator, entirely 
enclosed from view 
in a case; the wa- 
_ ter bucket empty- 
ing itself, no access 
to it, nor to any part 
of the interior, is at 
all needed. Hence 
it is as safe from 
any danger to 
young children, or 
Fig. 1. animals, as 2 pump. 


Fig. 2 exhibits the mode of elevating the water. 
Two stout wires, a a, descend to the bottom of the well, 
and are kept straight and in their places by a weight 
at the lower extremity of each. The bucket } is hung 
na gate which slides upand down between these wires, 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 2. 
worked by a windlass or winch—and the bucket being 
hung on pivots a little above the middle, tips easily in 
filling with water, and again when discharging it at 
top. The great excellence of this invention is the 
smooth and uniform motion of this water bucket, in 
consequence of being held in its place by these wires, 
so that it never strikes the stone wall of the well, no 
matter how rapidly it may be worked: and the same 
wires keep the bucket exactly at the right place where 
the water is discharged, its inversion for this purpose 
being effected with mathematical precision. 

Fig. 3, is another view of the same part edgwise, 











representing by the dotted marks the bucket in the 
position of ascending from the water, and again at the 
top emptying its contents. A small weight, c, runs on 
a third wire, by means of a cord passing around the 
windlass, and counterpoises the weight of the bucket, 
preventing it from descending to rapidly. 

In using this apparatus, all that is necegsary is to 
turn a crank or winch, until the water-bucket reaches 
the top and discharges itself into the puil standing 
without; the hand is then removed from it, and the 
weight of the bucket quickly carries it down again. 
It never fails to dip full of water of its own accord, 
when down; and to discharge all its contents at the 
top. This bucket is of tin or galvanized iron. 

We feel satisfied that our western correspondents, 
who are at a loss for a good mode of drawing water from 
deep wells, and who have asked for information, will 
find this just the thing they want. Its cheapness places 
it within the reach of every one, and the remarkable 
ease of its operation can be only understood by one 
who has tried it. The inventor is CALEB Wineaar, 
of Union Springs, N. Y., who is well known as the in- 
ventor of the celebrated automaton gate, and some 
other ingenious contrivances, and who will impart any 
desired information on the subject. 

i ooo 


Brush Drains. 


Messrs. Epitors—Mr. McNeill enquires in the Co. 
Gent. of 9th inst., respecting “brush drains.”’ There 
can be no doubt but such drains, if preperly construct- 
ed, may answer a good purpose. They act upon the 
same principle of the filter in the lye leach or vat. We 
think, however, that they would be more expensive than 
some other kinds of “filling in.” To cut, draw, and 
pack the bresh for even one hundred rods of under- 
drain, would be no trifling job. Tile drains are doubt- 
less, the best and most efficient. Small stones properly 


packed, answer a very good purpose, but in the absence 
of tile and stone, we have at different times within the 
past. fifteen years, made much use of small poles for 
filters in our drains—have used various kinds, such as 
hemlock, spruce, birch, maple, and recently, black alder 
poles; these last were from one to three inches in dia- 
meter at the stamp, and from ten to twenty feet long. 
The drains were two and a half feet deep, and about 
ten inches wide at the bottom. Commence at the upper 
end of the ditch, lay in from four to six poles, accord- 
ing to size, and so on to the end of the ditch, lapping 
the poles, as directed in filling in brush. Have ready 
a supply of hemlock, cedar, or spruce boughs, and im- 
mediately cover the poles to prevent the soil from the 
sides of the ditch falling in and clegging. After the 
boughs are nicely shingled over the poles, step into the 
ditch, drawing in with a hoe a few inches of soil, tread- 
ing it solid; working backwards, so as to press the cov- 
ering firm upon the poles. The ditch can then be final- 
ly filled with the shovel or plow. 

Drains thus made fifteen years ago, and at many 
times since, are this day running as freely as any tile 
or stone drain would discharge the water. A few years 
since, I drained a wet, flat, frost-heaving piece of land; 
before it was drained it was nearly werthless, now it 
will annually pay the net interest of more than $100 
per acre. It was sown with winter wheat Ist of last 
September. Early in February the snow disappeared ; 
since which time the surface of the svil has been frozen 
and thawed more than twenty times, yet none of the 
wheat plants are thrown out or winter-killed, but the 
field is as green as when the snow came last November 
Without drainage, we think wheat on this land could 
not have lived at all through such a severe trial. In 
thorough underdraiwing, there is much hard work and 
expense, but as far as our experience goes, it is a thing 
that will pay. L. B. 
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Farming in Litchfield County, Ct. 





Messrs. Eprrors—Your excellent papers are ex- 
tensively circulated in this part of Connecticut, and 
thinking @ brief account of the agricultural affairs of 
this section would be acceptable, I send you the ful- 
lowing : 

The soil of Litchfield county, especially the northern 
part, is a deep loam, resting upon a tenacious subsoil 
full of boulders, which are a serious impediment to 


the farmer. With such a soil the principal occupation 
of course must be dairying or raising cattle. The 
dairy products of this County have long been celebra- 
ted for their excellence. The dairymen keep from ten 
to forty or fifty cows each, and make the kind of cheese 
q known in the markets of New-York, Baltimore, &c., 
i as ‘* English Dairy,” which always commands a higher 
price than western cheese. Much of it is shipped to 
other markets south. 
’ We choose our cows especially with reference to 
their milking properties, and this quality has been ma- 
terially increased and developed by a careful selection 
for many years of calves from those cows which have 
been good milkers, a judicious manager seldom rear- 
ing a heifer from any others. The predominant breed 
is what we style the native, which some of your cor- 
f respondents say is not a correct name By the term 
i ‘‘native,”’? 1 mean a breed which is perhaps descended 
from the old Dutch or some other breed, but crossed 
with the Durham or some other, to such an extent as 
to lose the peculiarities and materiaily differ from 
either of the above breeds. The pure Durham does 
not endure our severe winters or flourish on our poor 
pastures, as well as the Ayrshire or the hardy Devon; 
at least such is the result of my observation. 

Our cows yield of cheese, from 200 to 300 Ibs. each 
per year, besides from 50 to 7U lbs. each of butter. 
This cheese sells to buyers here at 10 to 124 cents per 
Ib., and to consumers in New-York frequently as high 
; as 20 cents per Ib., making the amount received from 
each cow reckoning at the higher price (124 cts.) and 
quantity mentioned above, for cheese $37.50, and for 
butter estimated at 16% cts. per lb, which isa very low 
estimate, $11.66. Total amount received from each 
cow, $49.16. 

This result, doubtless, is a little above the average, 
yet instances are frequent where much greater results 
are obtained. 

For working oxen, the Devons with us have long had 
the preference, combining the excellent qualities of 
strength and tractability, and also the readiness to 
adapt themselves to our rugged soil, which in many 
parts produces but indifferent pasturage ; but even'this 
breed our farmers choose to cross with some other for 
the sake of greater size. The skill employed by our 
farmers in rearing and training oxen, is now fully com- 
pensated by a demand for them which exceeds the sup- 
ply. 

We send many of onr most valuable oxen to the 
towns lying east of the Hudson in New-York, adjoining 
our State. The present prices for working cattle may 
be a matter of interest to many of the readers of the 
Co Gent. 

The high price of beef has, for the last few years, 
kept oxen up to a point never dreamed of by a Connec- 
ticut farmer twenty years ago. A pair of oxen, five or 
six years old, of 3000 lbs. weight, properly trained and 
possessing good forms, readily sell for $175 to $200. A 
common pair cannot be bought for less than $150. 

This county has a number of publie spirited, thor- 
ough-going farmers, who are devoting themselves and 
their capital towurd developing the agricultural re- 
sources of the State, among whom I may mention the 
President of the Litchfield Co. Ag. Society, Ropnins 
Batre, Esq, of Norfolk, who is particularly direct- 
ing his cultivated taste and ample means to the im- 
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| provement of the breed of horses of the County and 
State. 

The late Lemveit Hurisvt of Winchester, it will be 
remembered, was an early importer of the Devon breed 
of cattle into the county, and the first into New-Eng- 
land, and during the thirty-seven years he was en- 
gaged in the business, raised and sold over fifteen 
hundred head of Devons. 

I may in future write for the Co. Gent. some of the 
results of different branches of Litchfield county far- 
ming. L. A. Cooke. Colebrook, Ct. 
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Fattening Pigs. 








Messrs. Epirors—Some two or three years ago, I 
had a pig that was fed on cooked meal and sour milk 
until I was laughed at by my neighbors, for the reason 
' that the pig did not grow any. He was kept in this 
way until the first of October, and was then about as 
large as your arm. Knowing that I must either buy 
my pork or plan some other way to make the pig grow 
fat, I changed his feed to cold sour milk and meal; in 
less than a week he had gained rapidly, and at the end 
of two months was slaughtered and weighed 261 Ibs. 

Last spring I bought two pigs, four weeks old, the 
19th of May, for $6. They were taken home and fed 


on sour milk for two or three weeks, giving them no more 
than they could eat up from one feeding to the next, 
always sweeping out the trough at every feeding. In 
this way they will eat a little at a time, and as often as 
it is desired ; and will be straight and handsome, com- 
pared to the pigs that we formerly raised, which were 
fed on new milk five or six times a day, and nine times 
out of ten would roll one way just as well as another, 
on-account of their pumpkin like shape. At the end of 
two or three weeks, I commenced stirring in a little 
meal without heating, increasing the quantity as long 
as tLe trough was found clean at the next feeding. 
Here I will say, that all the sour milk they had, was 
what remained of the milk of two cows after a family 
of six persons had had their supply. Late in the fall I 
used more than one half cold water to mix their meal 
in. Together with the sour milk, they ate five or six 
bushels of small potatoes, and twenty-eight bushels of 
corn-meal. They were slaughtered at the age of seven 
and a halt months old, and weighed 660 lbs. Thus you 
see, that for every bushel of corn, I received twenty- 
three and four-sevenths pounds of pork. The smaller 
pig was sold for ten cents per pound, which would make 
both emount to $66. Deduct six dollars which was paid 
for the pigs, and four dollars for small potatoes and sour 
milk, and you have $56 left, or two dollars for every 
bushel of corn, not counting my labor anything. W 
H. A. Warner, N. 1. 


o-oo 
ee 


Feeding Sulphur to Cattle. 








Messrs. Epitors—I saw in the April No. of the 
Cultivator, an inquiry respecting the best manner to 
feed sulphur to cattle. I have been in the habit of 
feeding sulphur to cattle for twenty years. I mix one 
pound of sulphur with six quarts of salt, and place it 
in a box where the cattle can have free access to it. I 
have not seen a louse on my cattle since I commenced 
this practice. I think it has a tendency to make the 
old hair come off more readily. 

The best time to feed it is in the fall or winter. If 
it is fed thus for two months in a year, I think no far- 
mer will be troubled with lousy cattle. Asa Bai.ey. 
Burnt Hills, N. Y. 
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Rotation in Crops. 





The necessity for some rotation in crops, with the 
reasons which create that necessity, are familiar to all 
who think and inquire into the why and the wherefore 
of opinions, customs, and practices of whatever kinds. 
But though the necessity of some rotation is generally 
admitted, it is a question which it is difficult to decide 
correctly what that rotation should be, to secure the best 
results. It requires no little knowledge and the exer- 
cise of considerable good judgment to determine aright 
the system of rotation that shall be best for any par- 
ticular district, farm or locality, for the decision de- 
mands acquaintance with the generad principles of vege- 
table growth and culture, and also with the particular 
circumstances and considerations of climate, soil, sea- 
sons, markets, &c., &c. Many might reconsider the 


question,—‘* What system of rotation is the best for 
us?’ every now and then with some prospect of advan- 
tage. 

We have lately met with an account of the system 
of rotation adopted by an excellent farmer—an Ex- 
President of the Ag. Society of the State of Michigan 
—which contains so many good points as to make it 
quite suggestive and well worthy of attentive consider- 
ation. Those especially may study it with advantage 
or derive from it useful hints, who have not yet fixed 
upon any particular system of rotation, or may be wil- 
ling to reconsider the subject when any new light 
seems to be thrown upon it, either from their own ex- 
perience or from that of others. Mr. A. Y. Moore, the 
gentleman referred to, has furnished an account of his 
system of rotation, by request of the E:itor of the Ohio 
Farmer, for the columns of that paper, and from that 
communication we obtain the following particulars. 

Mr. Moore’s home farm consists of 160 acres of 
prairie land, 20 acres of which are occupied by house, 
garden, orchard, lawns, barn-yard, and four small lots 
used fr pasture, soiling, vegetables, &c. The balance 
of the farm—140 acres—is divided equally into seven 
20-acre lots, which are farmed according to a system 
of rotation which embraces seven courses, thus: 1, 
Corn—2, Oats—3, Wheat—4, Clover—5, Wheat—6, 
Wheat—-7, Clover. Each of the seven fields goes 
through this seven-year course in regular order, andis, 
in any particular year, at a stage in the course differ- 
ent from any and all of the others. 

lst Year.—The rotation commences with a corn crop, 
for which a clever sod, well filled with seed, is plowed 
under, with the manure of the barn-yard. Mr. M. 
plows deeply for this crop, that the clover seed may not 
be disturbed in cultivating the corn, nor in getting in 
the next year’s crop. This peculiarity of Mr. Moore’s 
management—burying his clover seed—deserves con- 
sideration. 

2d Year.—Mr. M. plows early and shallow for oats, 
not yet disturbing the old sod. After the oats are har- 
vested and the ground cleared, he plows deeply for 
wheat, bringing up to the surface the old sod with the 
clover seed, which, when sowed to wheat and well har- 
rowed, will again seed the ground well to clover with- 
out the trouble of sowing any seed. 

34 Year.—A crop of wheat and fall pasture. 

4th Year.—A clover crop, which is pastured till July, 
when much of the seed is ripe, when again a clover 
sod is plowed under deeply, with the seed, and wheat 
sowe.l and well harrowed. 

5th Year.—After the wheat is harvested, the stubble 
is plowed deeply to bring up the clover seed again, then 
harrowed, then sowed to wheat, and harrowed and 
rolle I. 

6th Year.—A crop of wheat and fall pasture. 

7th Year.—A crop of clover for mowing, the land 


having been well seeded by the plowing process. Mr. ' Paris is deily used on the hovel floors and in the gut- } 





~~ 


M. makes hay early, and reserves the second crop for 
seed. When ripe, he picks off the heads with a one- 
horse clover picker, enough being left on the ground 
to seed it as before. : 

8th Year.—Rotation commences, the same as the first, 
with corn. 

By this system Mr. M. has yearly 60 acres of wheat, 
20 acres of oats, 20 acres of clover for mowing, the 
same 20 acres for clover seed, and 20 acres for pasture. 
He has also the straw of 80 acres, and the corn-stalks 
of 20 more, for the winter feeding of his stock. 

On the small lots near the house, Mr. M. raises drill- 
ed corn for fodder, and some millet for hay, these being 
favorite crops with him. 

We do not present the above sketch of Mr. Moore’s 
judicious system of rotation and farm management, 
with any expectation that it should be exactly copied, 
but for the hints and suggestions which it furnishes. 
Mr. M. has tried other systems, and adopted this at 
last mainly because soil and climate were favorable for 
wheat, and because wheat was the most profitable crop. 

One advantage of an established system of rotation, 
like this of Mr. M., is that one may know beforehand 
just how much help will be needed, how much team- 
work will be required, and how much stock of the va- 
rious kinds can be kept profitably. Some calculations 
may also be made of what the income should be from 
sales of grain and clover-seed; but the chief recom- 
mendation of this or a like system, according to Mr. M., 
is this: the owner may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his land is constantly increasing in fertility. 


°.-e 





Manures. 





Tn our first article on manures, we gave some ac- 
count of the method of the treatment of their manures 
by two different farmers. In this we will give asketch 
of the management of another. His cattle in the hovels 
stand upon a raised platform, in the rear of which there 
is a water-tight gutter, four inches deep and twelve in- 
ches wide. It is closed at each end, so that the urine 
does not run off, but is mixed with litter, sawdust 
or muck, to absorb it, before clearing the hovels, which 
is done daily or oftener. In the hovel where oxen are 
kept, the length of the platform, from the stanchions 
to the gutter, is five feet; in the cow hovel, the plat- 
form is four feet seven inches. Some farmers object to 
tying cattle in slip stanchions; but when we have made 
use of bows, chains, or leather straps, we have found 
the cattle had too much lee-way, and were apt to lay 
back in their filth. 


The barns of this farmer are so situated, that a cel- 
lar could not well be made under them. To remedy 
this as far as possible, the lower story of the smaller 
barn is made use of to store the manure. This is 20 
by 30 feet, and ten feet high. The manure from the 
largest hovel, and from the horse stables, is thrown 
directiy into the place of depasit; a wheelbarrow is 
used for removing the manure from the cow hovel. 
Through the winter season, atraw, oats, &c., are used 
for litteri. gthe hovels. The mass, if not attended to, 
will soon heat as badly as horse manure; to prevent 
this, every few days the manure is evenly spread over 
the whole surface of the room, and the young cattle are 
allowed to tramp it, which prevents its heating. In the 
spring the manure is all carted on to his corn and other- 
cultivated ground. 

Through the summer from eight to ten head of cat- 
tle are tied up every night. The bovel doors are left 
open, and the barn otherwise well ventilated. Sawdust 
is wholly used for bedding through the summer, most 
of which is from oak and other hard-wood. Plaster of 
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ters. Two hogs are allowed to root and tramp over the 
manure, which keeps it from fire-fanging. Last year, 
from Ist of June till October, he made forty cartloads 
of first-rate manure; under his former management, 
in only yarding at night three or four cows, he would 
not have had over six loads, and that would have been 
weak, water leached trash. But under his present ar- 
rangement, he could and did have the means of manu- 
ring for winter wheat, which gave it growth and strength 
to stand the past trying winter, and the wheat has come 
through unharmed, while that of some other farmers is 
nearly destroyed. 

We suppose good swamp muck or loam is worth more 
for mixing with the droppings of cattle than sawdust, 
but muck and loam are objectionable in the hovel, for 
as soon as they become wet, from their mortarlike von- 
sistency, they stick to the cattle and render them filthy, 
while the sawdust is cleanly and gives them a soft bed. 

From the statements of Mr. Alexander, as noticed in 
our first article, we do not think any farmer would be 
likely to use sufficient sawdust to absorb all the urine 
of his cattle; therefore it would be good economy, as 
often as the manure is removed, to place a layer of 
loam or muck to the depth of eighteen or twenty-fuur 
inches over the cellar bottom. This would be likely to 
absorb most of the drainage. 

There is much labor involved in tying up the cattle 
and clearing out the hovels the year round, but from 
our experience, we know of no way in which the farmer 
will receive a richer return for his labor, than in mak- 
ing the most of his manurial means, and this must be 
done in some way similar to the method we have named. 

We think there is no way in which plaster can be so 
profitably used, as by strewing it daily in the hovels. 
In order to combine with the carbonate of ammonia, 
either the gypsum or the ammonia must be in solution. 
Dry plaster and volatile carbonate of ammonia will not 
combine and form the non-volatile sulphate of ammo- 
nia. But mixed with the droppings in the hovel, some 
portions of the plaster must necessarily dissolve, and 
when fermentation so far takes place as to generate 
carbonate of ammonia, a portion of it at least is in com- 
bination with the moisture of the heap, and then the 
right conditions are brought into play for the formation 
of sulphate of ammonia—a non-volatile state of am- 
monia. Besides this, the gypsum gives to the sawdust 
a black color, and hastens its decomposition; and it is 
a much easier way of spreading plaster over the land, 
as we cart it out with the manure, than sowing it by 
hand from a bucket. There are many farms upon which 
plaster exhibits no visible effects, but such lands, 
after being dunged with the gypsumed manure, we 
have known to become extremely favorable to clover 
—and where a good clover stand can be had, most 
other crops, and paying ones too, will follow, such as 
corn, potatoes, wheat and other grains, and grasses. 

In the Co. Gent. of 26th of March, page 203, a cor- 
respondent, F. B., gives an account of his experiment 
in growing winter wheat. Inthe fall of 1853, he manu- 
red a part of his wheat field, and the other part left un- 
manured. The portion of the field manured yielded a 
fair crop; the unmanured part not worth harvesting, 
it being ‘‘ winter-killed.’ He asks, ‘did the manure 
keep the ground from freezing so hard as to prevent the 
winter-killing, or did the manure give the young planss 
a healthy and robust root and constitution, so that they 
withstood the severe winter?’ We think his last query 
is the true answer. Sheltering the manure, and saving 
all its parts and qualities, should be a leading object of 
farmers in the old and long settled portions of our 
country. 

We shall continue the consideration of this subject 
in another article. 
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Tue Rose Acacia grafted on the common locust 
makes a very pretty shrub. I grafted one last April, 
and it was in full bloom three times before September. 
R. F. Bincuam. Ellsworth, O. 
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Preparation of Grapevine Borders. 





For my Grape borders, I select free soil and free 
exposure. Trench 3 or 4 feet deep by 8 or 10 wide, 
with cobble stone at bottom for drainage, leading into 
a main ditch. In returning the excavated earth, I 
add, properly distributed, many articles, such as 
swamp or marsh muck, sand, turf, wood ashes, char- 
coal dust, gravel, black mould from the forest, old 
compost manure, dead carcass, broken bone, sulphur, 
cinders from the forge, burned clay, any old bits of 
harness, woollen carpet, old shoes, &c., with small stone 
of every shape, and not a few as Iarge as can be drawn 
by Poney and stone-boat. The large stones are left a 
little exposed, which contract heat, and keep the bor- 
ders warmer at night. 


For trellis, insert posts, and nail strips of inch board. 

On such borders, I have a few Isabellas on trial. 
Last season I experimented with one Isabella, set in 
May, 1855, 3 years old; four do. set May, 1856, 4 
years old, and one Concord in May,1856, 4 years old. 
I applied to the borders through the season, liberally, 
soap-suds from the washing department. All these 
vines made vigorous growth. Had to keep a constant 
nipping and cutting of fingers and toes to keep them 
at home. The oldest Isabella was first in the perfec- 
tion of its fruit. The 1856 Isabellas soon followed. 
The Concord, though transplanted from Mr. E. W. 
Bull’s grounds, in Concord, Mass., the fore part of 
May, and materially backed by its transplanting, and 
did not burst its flowers until the oldest Isabella had 
made its fruit to the size of a squirrel-shot, over- 
took the former, and perfected its fruit in equal time. 
The fruit of both varieties was perfect in every point, 
and black ripe, and in good time. Not even a symp- 
tom of mildew was found with any of them, upon fruit 
or vine. 

It is my opinion that the Concord Grape is a degree 
earlier than the Isabella, not so rampant in growth, 
not as delicious in its fruit, but about equal in size of 
bunch and berry, and more body for wine. The Con- 
cord has a thinner skin and stronger aroma. But af- 
ter all, I am of the opinion that the “ Jsabella”’ can 
be materially improved in all impurtant points, by 
cultivation. I am trying it. I am extending my 
grape experiments the present season, and no abate- 
ment in the ‘*‘ book, fancy and notion system.” Rurat. 
Buffalo. 


—_______ -# @ e—— — 
Milk Houses. 


Messrs. En1tors—As the warm weather approach- 
es, perhaps some remarks on milk houses may not be 
unacceptable to your readers. We have a small brick 
milk house, rough-cast on the outside, plastered within. 
It has three windows. and a ventilator in the roof. The 
trough on two sides is of Roman cement, and we have 
had water pumped in once or twice a day from an ad- 
ioining pump. The trough in hot weather had to be 
washed out every morning, the kettle of cream for 
churning placed in the ice-house or down the well, but 
with all our precautions good butter could not be ob- 
tained. A year ago it occurred to me to have it board- 
ed on the outside, about a foot from the house, on the 
roof, and all the sides, excepting where the door is, 
leaving spaces for the windows. This may be done 
with rough boards, and the expense is trifling. A 
draught of air passing between the boarding and the 
wall, makes the house cool, and quite takes away the 
necessity of water in the trough, and through the hot- 
test of the weather last summer our butter was sweet 
and good. In making a new milk house, it would be 
more convenient to have a broad shelf for the pans of 

















milk. S. L. Montgomery Co., Md. 
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Experiments with Colza or Rape. 


In the spring of 1854, I received from the Patent 
Office a good sized package of Rape seed. Aout the 
middle of June I sowed a few drills 15 rods in length, 
driils 27 inches apart—soil alluvial — previous year 
raised parsnips and carrots. The rape came up well, 
the plants greatly outgrowing Swedish turnips by the 
side of them, sown at the same time. At the first and 
second hoeing, the plants were thinned to 8 or 10 inch- 
es distant. In August, finding the plants too thick, 


commenced cutting every other plant, and fed them to 
my cows; but as there had been no rain for many 
weeks the leaves became so infested with lice, that I 
abandoned them to their fate. The drouth of that 
season and the fice destroyed nearly every plant be- 
fore the frost came. My Swedes and cabbage fared 
but little better. 

In June, 1855, heavily manured a plot of sward 
land. The manure was evenly spread, and turned 
under to the depth of six to eight inches deep; the 
inverted sod was pressed down with a heavy roller, 
then well harrowed lengthwise the furrows; with a 
kind of horse-rake drills were marked out; a sprink- 
ling of De Burg’s superphosphate was deposited in the 
drills; seed sown by hand, and covered by the use of 
a common hay rake. Several varieties of turnips, 
cabbages, kohi rabis, &c., were sown in the same way 
and at the same time—all of which produced heavy 
crops, much better than [ have usually grown on old 
or thoroughly cultivated land. In July commenced 
thinning the rape plants,and fed them to my cows 
morning and evening, till the plants averaged about 
two feet each way. This brought it up to sixty-five 
days from the time the land was plowed. I then cut, 
at the surface of the ground, every other plant on an 
average plot. The lightest plant weighed three pounds 
four ounces; the heaviest, nine and a quarter pounds ; 
the whole lot averaged a little over five and a half 
pounds per plant. There were fifty-six plants per 

uare rod, but to be sure of not over-stating, I will 
call it fifty plants per square rod, and this would give 
twenty-two tons per acre of choice green food for cows, 
&c., in less than sixty-five days from the time the seed 
was sown. Had they been left to grow a month or 
two longer, there would doubtless have been some tons 
more ; but I commenced cutting a large wheel-barrow 
full night and morning for my cows, till they were all 
used up, by which time I had a full supply of Early 
York Cabbage to succeed as green food for my cows. 
In course of a few weeks numerous sprouts sprang 
from the stumps of the rape plants, which gave at the 
rate of several tons per acre of second crop. 

The season of 1855 was unusually wet, and rather 
cooler than our summers usually are—perhaps much 
resembling the climate of England, which is considered 
much more favorable to the turnip and cabbage tribe 
of plants than our usually hot and dry summers. 

The past season I sowed rape seed on a well prepar- 
ed soil. The plants did nearly as well as those of the 
previous season. [ was several weeks in cutting the 
plants for feeding my cows—the stumps threw up nu- 
merous shoots, which were green and flourishing when 
the snow came last fall. The snow disappeared early 
in February, and the plants came out fresh and vigor- 
ous, and I thought they would standthe winter. About 
the first of March severe cold returned, and a few 
“freezings and thawings’’ has entirely killed them, 
root cmd tiene. I left some twenty large plants near 
a wall, the snow drifted over and protected them; but 
it melted about the 20th of February, and the plants 
were as fresh and green as they were last fall, but 
freezing and thawing a few times has used them up 
entirely. 


Several years since, at the suggestion of the Light | 


House Board, a quantity of seed was imported, and 


, 
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through the agency of the Patent Office the seed was 
widely distributed to various sections of the country. 
The object of thé board was to test the practicability 
of growing the seed in this country for the purpose of 
manufacturing oil for iluminating purposes. The oil 
is of a superior quality for lamps. am sorry to say, 
judging from my experiments, that the project of rais- 
ing rape seed in the Northern States will entirely fail. 
The plant is a biennial, and will not survive our north- 
ern winters. For raising seed to any extent, it can 
only be grown in latitudes where the cabbage and tur- 
nip will endure the winter without protection. When 
the plant is cultivated for its seed, it is usually sown in 
August, and blossoms and perfects its seed in the fol- 
lowing summer. 

In a late No. of the Jrish Farmer’s Gazette, a sub- 
scriber asks, “If I sow genuine rape seed in May or 
June, can | have a crop of seed in harvest? Is there 
any such thing as genuine spring rape, if sown in May 
or June, that will go to seed in harvest?’’ Answer: 
‘“‘There is no such thing known as spring rape, that is, 
rape sown in spring producing seed the same season. 
By chance, rape sown very thickly in very poor ground 
may run to seed the same season, but will scarcely ripen 
well.” 

The growing of rape seed to any great extent in the 
Northern States I think is out of the question, but far- 
mers that wish to grow it for green food for their cows, 
may sow the seed in August; late in the fall store some 
dozen or twenty plants in the cellar, and set them out 
in the spring, and thus could readily raise seed from 
year to year. My experiments with this plant for the 
past two years, have resulted so favorably, that [ shall 
continue to grow them more extensively than hereto- 
fore, and shall sow a portion of the seed some two months 
earlier than I usually have. Perhaps the rape plant is 
neither “better or worse’’ for milch cows than cabbages, 
but it can be grown for feeding purposes in a very much 
shorter time than even the earliest cabbage. 

With rape, cabbage, and the Chinese sugar cane, 
which can be had in regular succession from July till 
November, dairy farmers need not much fear autumnal 
drouths and short pastures. In January, 1856, you 
published some account of my experiments in growing 
the rape plant. From that till this time, I have had 
nearly fifty letters soliciting seed, and I am happy to 
say I have in every instance been able to furnish them, 
but am now out of seed and cannot furnish any more. 
I have received letters from about half the number of 
our States. From this I judge your paper has a wide 
range of circulation. L. Bartterr. Warner, N. H. 


—_ =< 
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Lice on Domestic Animals. 








Messrs. Eprrors—I notice in the current No. of the 
Cultivator a method of destroying lice on calves and 
colts, and although it may be an effectual one, I happen 
to know what will serve the same purpose, and be much 


| more agreeable in application to those who do not like 


to use the “‘ weed ”’ in any form, viz., rub curriers’ oil on 
the parts ‘‘ inhabited,” which will kill them all to the 
second generation. Lenorville, Pa. 





As you have published a number of remedies to ex- 
pel these vermin, I will give you a very simple and 
effectual remedy. Take some low priced oil, put some 
Scotch snuff in it, and oil the animal along the back- 
bone from head to tail, and also a streak around the 
neck an inch or two wide. Two or three applications 
will expel them. J. W. L. 





Remedy for the Hoven. 





Cattle pasturing on clover in a wet state, are apt to 
become bloated. I have relieved them in a short time, 
by simply placing a straw band in their mouth as a 
bit, and tying it over the head. In their endeavors 
to get it out the wind is expelled from the stomach. 

J. W. i. 
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A Munich Horse Market. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—A great horse market 
has just taken place here, which has rather interested 
me. It is quite celebrated throughout Southern Ger- 
many, and annually calls together not only the buyers 
and sellers of Bavaria, but also many from the adjoin- 
ing kingdom. 

It commences on Ash Wednesday, at the conclusion 
of the Carnival, (this year Feb. 25,) and continues this 
and the two succeeding Wednesdays, of which three 
days, the first and last are the most attended. Great 
numbers of people are brought together, especially the 
peasants, and the opportunity is a good one for sales of 
other kinds of stock, and cattle and hogs are also 
brought in, although the affair is called a Aorse mar- 
ket. 


It begins at 9 A. m., when the horses are brought on 
the ground and registered ; at 11 it is at its height, and 
at 1 or 2 p. M. the ground is all cleared again. Yet in 
this short time an immense number of horses change 
owners. 

The number on sale this year was about 2,000 the 
first day, 900 the second, and 1,200 the third, yet the 
display was by no means brilliant. The many peasants 
in their huge boots, and with coats and vests resplend- 
ent with huge buttons—others from other sections in 
blue blouses, often women in their gay costume were 


offering their animals for sale, whose merits they were’ 


eager to have you listen to, and here and there among 
them were a few grooms of noblemen in more brilliant 
livery. Yet there were but very few good carriage or 
saddle horses, in fact there appears to be little demand 
for such stock here. 

But very few persons save the highest nobility keep a 
carriage of their own, and there is no ‘landed gentry” 
who pride themselves on their ‘‘ pair,’’ while the posses- 
sion of riding horses is confined mostly to the officers in 
the army. The royal family have now pretty good horses, 
but they are bred at che royal stables, and do not come 
in market at such times to any considerable extent, and 
indeed in the royal and princely studs one finds many 
horses inferior to those found among farmers and pri- 
vate gentlemen in New-York and New-England. One 
would see as many good carriage horses in a single 
drove bought up in Western New-York or Vermont, tor 
the New-York or Boston markets, as in this whole col- 
lection of 2,000 animals. The very few that were pre- 
sent attracted the more attention from their variety. 

But there were great numbers, especially on the first 
day, of the heavy draft horses so generally used here 
for heavy work. Huge, clumsy animals, with sluggish 
motions, thick legs, made more thick in appearance’ by 
the long shaggy hair which I[ have never seen trimmed 
here. These horses are used not only for heavy team- 
ing by brewers, &c., but also to some extent by the 
better class of farmers, and I noticed many of this 
class of animals changing owners. A large number 
were stallions. 

On the second day of the fair, inferior animals, of 
no particular characteristics, were predominent, such 
as are used by the peasants and small land proprietors, 
by the poorer class of hack-drivers, &c. A most un- 
promising and unattractive set of animals; many of 
them decidedly mean, to be bought at cheap rates, but 
seeming dear at any price. The prices generally were 
considerably lower than in Western New-York. The 
sales were generally effected by the owners themselves; 
sometimes they have a peasant or groom to show the 
animal up, but there was but very little jockeying, and 
even the best horses seemed to have had but very little 
extra grooming to get them in form for the occasion. 
For the better class of animnls, there are sometimes 
professional sellers employed to effect the sales, gener- 
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ally Jews, whose reputation for driving good bargains 
is perhaps well deserved. 

There are certainly some advantages in such a fair, 
where buyers can see so large a choice of stock; yet I 
do not see the great advantages in the system that 
many do. It confines selling to particular times, it 
restricts the chances of sales at other seasons, and re- 
quires some trouble and expense at this, especially to 
those who live at a distance. The fair is not intended 
for choice stock; there is no especial display of good 
animals. But then, it is part of the great custom here 
of having fairs for the sale of every thing either little 
or great, and people would rather buy at such a time 
than at any other, whether there is any real gain or 
not. 

The display of neat cattle was any thing but grati- 
fying. They numbered from 400 to 500 on the differ- 
ent days, some days cows and others oxen predomina- 
ting. They were decidedly and emphatieally, the 
meanest set of cattle I ever saw together. I was told 
that the unusually hard winter that had just passed, 
had left the cattle poorer than usual, and for the credit 
of the Bavarian stock I hope this is true. 

On one day, among over 400 cattle, nearly half oxen, I 
looked in vain for asingle good yoke. ood cows were 
nearly as scarce, but as an average they were perhaps 
better than the oxen. The practice of working cows 
is not so general here as in Baden, nor are they as fine. 
Cattle here are universally stabled, and their condition 
at the fair told of the general scarcity of litter, for 
they were very dirty, or in many cases where the 
filth had been removed for the sake of the fair, it had 
been done at the expense of no little loss of hair. 

Cattle do not appear to be grown for beef to any con- 
siderable extent. Only calves, or superannuated cows 
and oxen, find their way to the butchers’ stall, except 
in rare cases. With the majority ef people, to kill a 
steer or heifer, but two or three years old, fur the flesh 
merely, would seem almost sinful. 

I was so much occupied with the cows and horses 
each day, that I did not visit the hog department 
which was at some distance, but judging from the spe- 
cimens that I saw on their way to and from the ground 
I think the display of Berkshires or Suffolks perhaps 
small. All that I saw belonged to the common breeds 
one sees in the country. ,.The name “land-sharks”’ 
applied to similar animals in America seemed to me 
entirely inappropriate to these—on the contrary they 
seemed eminently adapted to the sea coast, although 
their position has precluded the idea of their having 
such an origin,—but I would call the attention of breed- 
ers in wet places as the flats of Long Island Sound to 
them : their length of legs would peculiarly well adapt 
them to wading on the flats at low tide, while the 
length of the snout would enable them to pick their 
living among the clams and shell fish at any depth 
below the surface of the mud. 

The raising of hogs is not near as important an item 
in southern Germany as in America; the animals are 
generally inferior, and I think that but little attention 
is given to their improvement. 


The fact is, the condition of the stock, (including all 
kinds of useful domestic animals) of a country, is to a 
great extent the index of the condition of the people 
who raise it. And I am thoroughly convinced that all 
attempts to improve agriculture here will fail, where 
the first step neglects to improve the agriculturist 
himself. 


A good system of tillage, fine animals of improved 
breeds, or any general interest in raising them will 
only be brought about by first raising the condition of 
those whose occupation it is to till the soil. So long 
as they occupy the social and political position that 
the peasants do here, a recognized lower class in so- 
ciety, from which it is very difficult to rise into the 
upper (!) classes, so long will they battle improvement, 
and their systems of tillage, and cattle, and general 
tastes partake of their condition. Labor itself must 
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be dignified before it can ever be directed with due 
intelligence, and it certainly is not here. 

I may at another time speak of the effect of agri- 
cultural schools here, in the region where they are 
planted, but my present communication is already too 
long, as it is also for amy notice of other agricultural 
and herticultural fairs I have visited in different pla- 
ces. Yours most truly, Wa. H. Brewer. Munich, 
March, 1857. 
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Mice and Trees. 








GeENTLEMEN—In your valuable journal I noticed a 
card signed by yourselves, stating you would be glad 
to receive any information on agricultural topics which 
your numerous readers could furnish; I therefore fur- 
nish you with the following information, which I deem 
of the utmost importance to all fruit-growers, as it has 
proved a certain preventive against the attacks of the 
field mice on our favorite fruit trees. Last winter I 
lost a great number of pear and apple trees by being 
barked by the above animals; I also had some apple 
trees, ten years of age, so barked. Most of the large 
trees I saved by applying a mixture of white lead, sand 


and alittle oil mixed together to the consistence of paste, 
and then applied to the wounded part; it formed an 
artificial bark, and allowed the current of sap to flow 
up and down. Last fall I dug around my trees, and 
spread slacked lime on the upturned soil, and this win- 
ter trod down the snow well, after every fall, around 
them; I have not lost any so treated. But now to the 
certain preventive suggested by a neighbor of mine—it 
is the following: Purchase a box of roofing tin, which 
will cost about twelve dollars, and contains two hundred 
and fifty sheets, cut each sheet crosswise, hammer the 
two edges down on opposite sides, bend the tin around 
your trees and join the two bent edges together ; they 
will protect the trunks fourteen inches above the ground, 
as the sheets are usually eighteen inches long and four- 
teen inches wide, and they would leave room enough 
for the trees to grow larger for many years; and if 
they are painted previous to placing around the trunks, 
they then can remain around them all the year, as they 
cannot rust, and will answer a double purpose — 
to save the trunks from the mice in winter, and from 
almost as great a destroyer in summer, viz., the whip- 
pletrees on the plow of the cultivator, as almost every 
one well knows to their cost when they see the life-blood 
flowing out of many a wound on their idolized trees, 
and often causing their total destruction. The gentle- 
man above mentioned, saved all his trees so protected 
with tin this winter, whilst those not so sheathed were 
barked a foot or more beneath the snow. Horse ma- 
nure will also answer to keep the mice away from trees, 
but the tin plan is the best. 

A person having his trees encased as described, can 
sit by his fireside in winter with his mind at ease, when 
he thinks that all his trees are perfectly safe from these 
vigilant enemies. 

{ also know of an excellent plan for keeping the 
names on fruit trees for years, without any danger of 
the letters being obliterated, and if you desire it, I 
will make it the subject of another letter. Hoping the 
above may prove useful to many of your subscribers, I 
remain, yours truly, T.S.CLarKson. Clermont, N. Y 

** We shall be pleased to hear farther from Mr. C 
as he proposes. Eps. 





Bolied Turkey. 

Clean the turkey, wash it well, senson the inside with 
pepper and salt; dredge a little flour over, and pin it 
in a clean towel; put it into a kettle of hot water that 
has been salted; let it boil slowly; when done, send it 
to table hot. This is eaten with oyster sauce, or drawn 
butter, as preferred — Mrs. Widdifield. 














The Cherry Slug. 


You would oblige a subscriber, by publishing in the 
Country GENTLEMAN, a remedy for the worms or 
grubs on cherry or pear trees, feeding on the leaves, 
but mostly on sweet cherry trees, eating the pulp out of 
the leaf, and leaving the frame of the leaf. It is 


about half an inch long, and a sixteenth of one 
inch thick, of a dark green color; when full, light- 
er color; when empty, moves like a snail — the 
skin go moist that dust adheres to it—a little thick- 
est at one end—makes no nest — spins no thread. 
Sometimes it destroys all the leaves on the tree. 
Its first appearance last year, was about the 15th 
of July. Some of the branches first attacked were 
killed. The grubs disappeared in three or four weeks 
—came again in two or three weeks—stripped cherry 
trees varying in size from one to four inches in diame- 
ter entirely of their leaves. E.S.E. Cheektowaga, 
Erie Co, N. Y. 

This insect is an old acquaintance with many nur- 
serymen and fruit-growefs, and is most commonly 
known as the oherry slug. Dry ashes, or dry water- 
slaked lime in powder, dusted over these insects, de- 
stroys them—but an easier way is to take dry sand or 
dry powdered earth, and throw it violently against 
them during the heat of the day, and it quickly dis- 
lodges them ; and when once down they do not get up 
again very easily. 
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Transplanting Evergreens. 





I wish to give your numerous readers my rules for 
transplanting evergreens, for I think them as easily 
transplanted as the apple tree. The time here is about 
the 15th of June, or after the tops have made from one 


to two inches new growth. First dig your holes for 
your trees—dig them large and deep—then take a 
stake six feet long and drive it down in the center of 
your hole two feet deep—then fill the hole with fine 
soil to within six inches of the top—then dig up your 
trees with as many roots as you can get, and set them 
out as soon as you can, filling around the roots with 
fine soil. After you have got the roots covered two 
inches deep pour in one pail of water—then wind some 
rags around the top of your stake, and tie the tree 
firmly to the stake, and keep it so tied for two years; 
and don’t forget to cover the ground for two feet each 
way from your tree, with old hay or straw eight inches 
deep, and put on some stones to keep it from blowing 
away. 

In this way I have set out Pine, Hemlock, Spruce, 
and Balsam Fir, without losing one tree. W. Little 
Valley, N. Y. 


How to Destroy Caterpillars on Trees. 








Having observed several methods of destroying the 
caterpillars that infest apple trees in the spring, such 
as rubbing them off, burning with shavings, cotton and 
turpentine, &c., I am induced to give you the simple 


and perfectly effectual method practiced here. Take 
common soft soap and thin it with water so that it will 
not slip off the brush, and person may stand upon 
the ground and apply it to the nests with a common 
painter’s brush, inserted in a hole bored through one 
end of a long strip sawed from a pine or other light 
board, and all that it touches it will instantly kill. If 
aplied while the nests are small, very few will escape 
the firet application. After the worms are larger, it 
is equally efficacious, but much more difficult to ap- 
ply thoroughly. 

Any thin oil or oil mixed with spirits of turpentine, 
is equally destructive to the worms, but the soap is 
less injurious to the trees. 8.1L. Manchester, Ct. 
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A Word about Post Holes. 





For fencing, I dig post holes—the deeper, and more 
solid the earth, the better. But for my trees and ghrub- 
bery, I make no post holes. For all transplanting, I 
make spacious beds and borders. If the ground be a 
heavy subsoil, ‘drain, and set my trees and shrubbery 
no lower than the surface soil. If I am about to trans- 
plant a large tree, say from ten to thirty years old, as 


I am doing occasionally, on my garden place, I go with 
my help and participate in the rural lurury. rae 
a wide excavation, much beyond the dimensions of the 
roots of the intended tree, and about two feet deep. 
Then subsoil with the spade, one spit deep. If a stiff 
clay, make a discharge drain, leading to the nearest un- 
der or open drain, or the tree will surely die. Then with 
my poney, I draw several loads of foreign materials, 
such as gravel, marsh muck, forest mould, old compost 
manure, small stone, old bones, turf, leached ashes, 
and sand, and compost with the excavated earth thrown 
out. Then fill in with the compost to about one foot of 
the top. Then [ set my tree, and fill in around and 
; over the mass of roots and soil attached to the roots, 
} 








and continue to grade up about one foot above the na- 

tural level. Thus the tree has a deep, rich, warm bed 
| for its future growth; an extensive, free range for its 
| roots, and when settled, the surface around the tree 
will be at a proper crowning slope. The excavations 
| for large trees should be made one year previous to 
being occupied by the tree, and left open. 
In my own experiments | find no difficulty in success 
| in transplanting trees of any size, if the work be done 
| between the falling of the leaf in autumn, and the 
| bursting of the bud in spring, providing all the work 
| bedone right. Of the two hundred trees transplanted 
| on my garden place since the year 1852, ranging from 
| 2, 3, 5, 10, to 25 years old when taken, I have lost but 
|| few of the large size. With the largest I have in- 
variably been the most particular; withthe small ones 
have been too much in a hurry, both at taking up and 
setting out. One thing I have learned in the business 
of transplanting—to get a life insurance upon every 
tree for transplanting. ° This is done by taking with 
the tree, great or sinall, all the roots, to a reasonable 
extent, from the trunk, inviolate, with a cautious thin- 
ing of the branches, and the right work at setting out 
| in their rich, warm, spacious beds. It has been my ob- 
| servation for many years, that trees cut up, jerked up, 

or pulled up, to the loss of most of their roots, and then 
| left exposed until quite dry, and then unmercifully 
| bereft of their branches, to make both ends alike, and 
| then stuck in a post hole, and the clay battered around 
them to the consistency of a brickbat, are dead in ad- 
vance. Rurau. Buffalo. 

Y ineulinadea 

One Advantage of Rotten Manure. 








Epitors or Cutt. & Co. Gent.—There is an evil 
spreading over the land which should be entirely done 
away with, and that is using fresh manure; for it is 
quite evident that among the hay, &c., fed out to cat- 
tle, a vast quantity of the seeds of noxious weeds, 
as Canada thistle and others as bad, go with the fresh 
manure, and then the land is filled with weeds, that are 
almost impossible to eradicate. Farmers will find it 
greatly to their advantage to pile up their manure 
drawn from their yards in the spring, and let it remain 
during the summer to ferment, and thus destroy the 
seeds, that would otherwise germinate, and if possible 
place it under cover, and pour all liquid manure on it. 
By doing so they will find their account in it. CoLum- 
BIA Co. 
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| Recipe for Rheumatism. 
- Lemon juice is relied on by the physicians of Lon- 
» don for curing rheumatism. Three tablespoonfuls por 
day isadose fora man. x. 

















Underdraining with Stone. 





Messrs. Epitors—A writer in the Country Gen- 
tleman inquires if any one bas experimented with un- 
der drains of round or “ cobble” stones. I can give 


something of an answer. 

Some four years since, an old countryman in my em- 
ploy informed me that he could lay an effectual ‘ pipe”’ 
of small stones laid regularly in three courses, one on 
each side and one on the “shoulders’’ of these, form- 
ing the top. The top course must be laid so as to 
wedge between the others, to keep them apart, and 
must be covered with turf, straw, or something to keep 
the earth from filling in, till an enduring crust is form- 
ed. We tried “taking up’’ a water vein, in a hill- 
side, running along nearly on a level, and forming nu- 
merous springs. There is a strata of quicksand, in, or 
at the bottom of which the stones were laid. The 
trench was dug from two to four feet deep, and no 
wider at the bottom than was necessary to receive the 
‘‘pipe,”’—say one foot. It was filled rather imper- 
fectly, being on a steep bank where tilling could net be 
done. It was fully successful—intercepting all the 
springs, emptying them in a single and constant stream 
at the mouth of the drain, and continues as good as at 
first. 

The amount of stones required ina drain of this 
kind is not large, and an experienced hand will lay 30 
or 40 rods in a day. 

In building a fence on the side of the garden we dug 
a trench some two and a half feet deep—set the posts 
on the bottom, and filled around them with loose stones 
to the top of the ground, then filled the spaces between 
with stones thrown in at random, mainly to the depth 
of a foot or more, and after covering with turf, filled up 
with dirt. This has been a good and useful piece of 
work, for, besides draining the land, it preserves the 
fence from the action of frost, and in a measure from 
decay. Some days after alight rain, and when all 
around is dry, this drain is seen discharging water, 
though dug in a ridge of the hardest clay soil. 

It will avail little to express my faith in the utility 
or practicability of this, or any other mode of under- 
draining, so long as that faith is not followed by 
‘*works’’ more extended. It however, appears provi- 
dential, that in a region almost destitute of stone, 
these little boulders should appear, so well dispersed, 
and at the same time so fitted to this important use— 
draining the soil they now encumber. However, I am 
of the opinion that if the manufacture of draining 
tiles was commenced, there would soon be a good de- 
mand for them, as being the most convenient and suit- 
able. C.G.Carkins. Ashtabula, O. 

—_—______—_e ee ______—. 
Hard Soap for Family Use. 

Take two pounds of clear grease to one pound of 
rosin; make this into soft soap, and while it is boiling, 
to every ten gallons of soap add one gallon of salt. 


Boil one hour after adding the salt. When it is done 
boiling, the soap will be at the top and the ley at the 
bottom. Skim off the soap; keep it and gently stir it 
in a leaky vessel, so that the ley will all run out the 
same as buttermilk does out of butter; then work the 
soap as butter is worked, until it is as thick as hasty 
pudding ; then set it away to cool. Turpentine or tar 
will answer instead of rosin, but are not so good. Any 
refuse salt is good enough, or old pickle. 

Another: Omit the rosin, and make as above. 
When the soap is skimmed off, and the ley all drained 
out, add boiling water to the soap, three parts water to 
four of soap; stir well together, and continue to stir it 
gently as long as it is thin enough to settle level &. w. 
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Inquiry —Will turnips, carrots, onions, or any of the 

root crops, do well on a green-sward turned deeply un- 

der, so as to leave a fine rich tilth on the surface, pro- 
viding it is a quite rich sandy loam? J. W. B. 
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‘* Exhaustion of Soils.’’ 


In the Co. Gent. of 23d April, H. B. S. of Guilford 
Co., N. C., has a short article on the “ Exhaustion of 
Soils,’ and asks ‘‘ How can I collect materials from the 
woods, my tannery, &c.”’ It is principally due to the 
long continued deposits and decomposition of woody, 
herbaceous, and vegetable matters, on our good new 
soils, that gives to them so much of their natural fer- 
tility. In our forests centuries have gone and come 
since first vegetation began to draw from the soil those 
mineral constituents so necessary in their organization, 
and also from that never-failing store-house the atmos- 
phere, those organic matters, of which the structures 


of plants are so largely composed. These constituents 
of vegetation, when once organized in the plants or 
animal, seem to be more reudily available, by their 
decomposition, as food for plants, than the raw or un- 
organized materials, such as the potash, sulphur, phos- 
phorus of the rock, &c., and the nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbon of the atmosphere. 

It has been wisely ordered that ‘ plants should grow 
naturally without cultivation, because the soil and the 
air always contain a certain quantity of the elements 
they require; and as they die in the spot where they 
grew, or are consumed by wild animals, these substan- 
ces, sooner or later, find their way back to the soil,’ 
and thus its fertility is kept up, if not annually in- 
creased. ‘ But when agriculture comes into operation, 
these conditions are changed ; the crop is removed from 
the soil and consumed elsewhere, and though the air 
will still afford the elements which are derived from it 
as abundantly as ever, the next generation of plants 
must find in the soil a diminished supply of the sub- 
stances it obtained from them. The necessary conse- 
quence is, that if the cultivation of plants be continu- 
ed, the quantity of valuable available matters in the 
soil becomes less and less, until at length they are so 
much reduced as to be no longer sufficient to maintain 
the growth of plants, and the soil is then said to be ex- 
hausted.” 

Says our correspondent, ‘‘ this has been the manner 
of cultivation in the southern states, I presume, since 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s time.” Unfortunately, this ruin- 
ous system of farming and cropping, year after year, 
without making adequate returns to the soil of those 
necessary properties removed in the crop, has by no 
means been confined wholly to the southern states. Large 
portions of all the “Old Thirteen” are in a similar 
predicament ; hence the mania for emigration to the rich, 
virgin soils of the great west. 

Every one at all conversant with farming operations, 
is aware that the application of barn-yard manure in 
liberal quantities will restore fertility to these exhaust- 
ed soils. But few farmers and planters, compared 
with the many, who have scores and hundreds of acres 
of arable lands, can have the requisite supply for but 
a very few acres,and the various substitutes,guanos, su- 
perphosphates, tafeus, and poudrettes, &c., &c., are too 
limited in supply, and too dear in price to come into very 
general use—even if their use would add permanence 
to the fertility of the soil; a question that is not yet 
clearly established. 

In our experience, we have found heavy dressings 
of the more bulky kinds of manure, such as a compost 
composed of one part manure to two of swamp muck, 
or the decaying leaves and mpld from our wood lot, or 
even sawdust, and spent tan, much more durable and 
effective than the most highly concentrated ammoniacal 
and phosphated manures, applied in the usual homeo- 
pathic doses, and larger quantities would not only be 
wasteful, but probably injurious to the crop to which 
they were applied. For the greater permanency of the 
ublky manures, we think there are both scientific and 
common sense reasons, which we will attempt to 











point out in the series on manures we have commenced, 
by which we not only hope to benefit H. B. S., but oth- 
er tillers of the soil. 





Sheep Feeding. 

We published some weeks since, a letter from Mr. 
JOHNSTON, giving an account of his feeding 500 sheep 
the past winter, the great object and the principal pro- 
fit derived from it, being the value of the manure 
thus made. This course of winter feeding of both cat- 
tle and sheep, Mr. J. has practiced for many years, 
and by the abundant supply of manure obtained, has 
been enabled to enrich every acre of his farm, and 
with the aid of underdraining, to bring it all to the 
highest state of productiveness. In most years he has 
found this system of winter feeding highly remunera- 
ting, to say nothing of the value of the manure—often 
realizing very high prices for his corn, oats and hay, 
when thus converted into beef and mutton. 

We are pleased to be able to add an instance of very 
successful sheep feeding in our own county. Mr. JuRIAN 
Winne of Bethlehem, has practiced it more or less for 
three winters past, with very satisfactory results. He 


had about 300 sheep to dispose of this spring, 280 of 
which he purchased in Canada West in the fall. He 
fed them three months with corn, oats, carrots, oil- 
meal and hay, and calculates the cost at about $3.50 
per head. Twohundred and thirty of these sheep, es- 
timated to average 165 lbs. each, he sold to Messrs. 
Woolford & Todd of this city, at $12 per head, and the 
balance of the lot at $7—prices which paid a very 
handsome profit on the feeding, over and beyond a very 
considerable amount of the most valuable manure. 

Mr. W.has furnished us the weights of half a dozen of 
these sheep. When he commenced feeding, they ave- 
raged 177 lbs., and after being fed four days less than 3 
months, an increase of 36 lbs. per head was shown, the 
average for each reaching 213. We have requested 
Mr. W. to furnish for our columns the full particulars 
of his management, and are sure they will be read with 
much interest. He had the precaution, instead of ta- 
king such sheep as he could pick up in his vicinity, to 
go some distance to obtain cross-breeds, more or less 
tinged with Leicester blood, and the best adapted, in 
his opinion, for mutton sheep. 

In all this, as we have shown, there is little, if any- 
thing, dependant upon chance. In one or both of the 
two resources afforded by the meat and the manure, 
remuneration is certain. Well would it be for our far- 
mers if more would acquire the secret of fertilizing 
their farms in this way, and, with the extreme high 
prices of meat in our cities for the past few years, and 
the likelihood of their continuing so for the future, 
there is little probability of their having to wait long 
for a return of the investment. It is easy at least to 
make an experimental beginning ; and those who are 
so situated as to do this, will not be likely to regret the 
trial. We shall be glad to publish any further facts 
that may be in possession of our readers, tending to 
throw light upon the subject. There is wealth enough 
at the command of the farmer, if he only knows where 
and how to look for it. 


os 


Sate or Stocx.—I have recently sold to Messrs. 
FanninG & ALLEN, agents of the Tennessee Live 
Stock Importing Co., a choice lot of South-Down sheep 
and Berkshire pigs—also a stud colt of the Messenger 
blood. I have also sold five South- Down ewes to J. P. 
FisHer of Kentucky, and one ram and five ewes 'to A. 
CLEMENT, Esq., fora gentleman in Penn. Danie. B. 
Haicut. Dover Plains, N. Y. 
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Root Crops—Humbugs, &c. 





Messrs. Epirors—I was allowed an opportunity 
two years since, of urging upon the readers of THE 
GENTLEMAN, the importance of Root Crops, as a means 
of renovating the soil. The idea was advanced that 
there was possibly no means in the reach of the farmer 
whereby so great a quantity of food per acre could be 
raised and converted into fertilizing matter, and then 
returned to the soil, as this; and that by a continuance 
of this course (with suitable rotation,) and judiciously 
saving and applying the manure thus made, land could 
be more rapidly improved than by any other system of 


cropping. 
For the last two seasons I have continued this course, 
having averaged 2,000 bushels yearly of carrots and 


bagas, and shall most assuredly follow it so long as it 
meets with my expectations, and no longer. 

The modus operandi has been so often described in 
the Gentleman, it would be superfluous in me to say 
anything on this; but some few facts regarding their 
culture may not come amiss. In the first place I do 
not think carrots should be put in too early—not till 
the earth is fully warm so that the seed will speedily 
germinate, and not allow the weeds to get the start too 
much. In most localities I should think the last week 
in May preferable, and for bagas the 10th to 15th June. 

As regards the soil, clover sward of one year’s growth 
I think the most desirable for bagas and possibly ror 
carrots, though for the last named, land put to some 
hoed crop the previous year has usually been preferred. 
The past season I raised one-fourth of un acre of car- 
rots on a piece of heavy clover, plowed under the first 
week in June, and think with less labor in weeding 
than on old land. The above piece yielded about 800 
bushels per acre—a usual average with me. My best 
bagas went some 1,150 bushels per acre. Ona manured 
three-fourths of an acre the past season, I took 29 full 
wagon loads—single box without any sideboards. I 
weighed several loads, and the average weight was 
1,200 Ibs. each load. On another piece of half an acre 
I took 18 loads. 

But what I wish is not to publish my own doings, 
but to endeavor to incite others just to try (on a small 
scale at first,) and see if these things are true, or if it 
is really only another of the ‘agricultural humbugs,” 
about which we see and read so much now-a-days. 

And while on the subject of humbugs allow me just 
to caution my brother farmers, against giving up too 
large a space of their best land the present season to 
the culture of the Chinese Sugar Cane. Don’t make 
up your minds that we are going to manufacture from 
it all our own molasses and sugar, besides having a 


residue left to winter our cattle on; but just wait one 


season, and see how your neighbors make out with it 
before venturing too deeply upon this untried specula- 
tion, and ever bear in mind the Morus multicaulis, 
Rohan potato, and other worthless articles which have 
been palmed off upon the unsuspecting farmer in for- 
mer years. 


+ 
ovo 





Propir’s CoLttece.—The location of this college has 
been definitely fixed at Havana, the capital of Schuy- 
ler county, near the head of Seneca lake. At a recent 
meeting of the trustees, committees were appointed to 
locate the buildings, and to commence their erection as 
soon as shall be deemed advisable—to take temporary 
charge of the agricultural interests of the college, and 
make suitable disposition of the lands for the coming 
seison—and to report a plan of study for the college, 
and to designate persons to be employed as professors, 
officers and lecturers therefor, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trustees at the annual mecting in 
August next. 





The Wheat Crop. 





Messrs. Lurner Tucker & Son—I was much 
pleased with Mr. John Johnston’s article on the 
“Wheat in Western New-York—Prospects of the sea- 
son—Higher Farming required—Underdraining, Feed- 
ing and Manuring,” which appeared in the Co. Gent. 
on the 2d of April inst., and also was gratified with 
your remarks thereon. Mr. Johnston writes in a tho- 
rough practical style, which shows that he has had ex- 
perience, and that he also possesses sound judgment ; 
and I heartily concur in all that he says. 

I am convinced that thorough underdraining, wher- 
ever needful, is the foundation of all good farming; 
and without draining on wet lands, we cannot expect 
to cultivate successfully. Draining not only frees the 
soil from superfluous moisture, but it also completely 
alters its mechanical texture, rendering it much more 
porous, open, and friable, so that the roots of cultivated 


plants can penetrate it with much greater facility in 
search of food. On drained land the manure which is 
applied is of much greater service to growing crops 
than on land that is wet ; and besides this, the land is 
much easier cultivated, and can be plowed ir a moist 
season, when land that is not drained would be too wet. 
I have known many instances in which the increased 
quantity in the two next succeeding crops has paid the 
entire cost of the underdraining. I believe that it is 
a great fallacy to imagine that it will be necessary to 
discontinue growing wheat, either in western New- 
York or any where else, on land adapted to its growth, 
and we may rest assured, under such circumstances, 
that when the land tires and fails to yield a crop as it 
formerly did, that this arises from mismanagement. 
My connection with agriculture for nearly half a, cen- 
tury, has clearly proved, to my mind, that by fair cul- 
tivation and a judicious rotation of crops, embracing 
suitable changes from green and root crops to grain 
crops, there is no fear but the land will continue to pro- 
duce satisfactory crops of wheat in due course. If we 
continue to grow one kind of crop too frequently on the 
same land, or for some years in succession, that land 
will inevitably become exhausted of some of its con- 
stituent elements ; because the same species of plants 
are continually extracting from the soil the same ma- 
terial elements for their food, until at last there is not 
sufficient of those elements left to produce that kind of 
crop. Different species of plants, however, require dif- 
ferent kinds of food, from the soil in which they grow ; 
hence it is evident that by repeated changes excessive 
exhaustion will be avoided; so that with manuring and 
proper cultivation, the land may be kept continually in 
condition for growing satisfactory crops of wheat, as 
well as other remunerative farm crops. 

Mr. Johnston’s method of feeding cattle with oil 
cake and other matters, is deserving of imitation, be- 
cause at the present prices of butchers’ beef, it will be 
remunerating, and the rich quality of the manure pro- 
duced by this kind of feeding, would lay the founda- 
tion for more substantial crops in future years. In or- 
der, however, to produce beef and mutton most profit- 
ably, the principal part of the feeding material ought 
to be produced on the farin where the cattle are to be 
fed; and this can only be accomplished by adopting a 
systematic rotation of crops that will enable the far- 
mer to produce turnips, mangle wurtzels, potatoes, 
corn, linseed, or what else he may require for feeding 
purposes. 

In conclusion, I would say, that if a judicious rota- 
tion of crops were adopted, and Mr. Johnston’s advice 
and example estimated at their true value, there will 
soon be no need to think of discontinuing the wheat 
crop. T. Tuomas. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Barn for a Farm of 100 to 200 Acres. 





[We commend the following plan to our readers, as 
combining many advantages and conveniences, for a 
barn of medium size, on one floor.} 

Messrs. Tucker & Son—I herewith send you a 
plan of a barn which I have recently had erected, 
thinking it may afford a hint to some of your readers 
who may be building or remodelling. 

Among the sub-agents which have contributed so 
much to our civilization—ever quietly at work, de- 
veloping new ideas, originating new wants, and crowd- 
ing individuals along by such a gentle pressure that 
they scarcely realize they are making any progress at 
all, the improvements in the art of building habita- 
tions for men and animals must be regurded as one of 
the most effective. These improvements have been 
general for only a few centuries, but it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the extent of their magic influence 
upon the mental and physical development of the race. 
I may say that the effect of comfortable habitations 
upon the lower orders of animals is quite as apparent 
as upon man, and it is seen, not only in early develop- 
ment and freedom from diseases, but in the milder 
nature of their dispositions, in their greater tractable- 
ness and the increased acuteness of their instincts. 
These are certain results; they are also positive ad- 
vantages; and it would be a great gain to farmers if 
they would bestow more thought upon the arrange- 
ment and construction of farm-buildings. 
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B. Cattle stables 14 feet wide, with gutters and raised 
platform. 

H. Horse stalls. 

I. Sheep barn. 

R. Raised platform, to be kept always clean. 


. Feeding passages. 
. Meal bins. 


8. Cellar stairs. 

a. Harness room—may be made larger if desired. 

m. Mangers. 

g. Gutters. 

The doors and windows are readily distinguished. 

The plan accompanying this, I have arranged with 
@ special view to the saving of labor in attending to 
stock, storing and feeding out the harvests, comfort of 
the animals, and economy of construction. The main 
barn is 44 feet square; the additions are put up at the 
ends in the lean-to style, at a very great saving of 
means. I enter upon the floorway from the north, 
and usually back out, although when necessary I can 
drive through by removing fhe manger and stalls, 
which are in front of or across the floor-way, and which 
are so made as to be easily removed, and indeed, they 
may be kept out entirely during summer. If I desire 
to deposit grain or hay over the stable, I drive the 
forward end of the load up to the front of the stable 
and pitch off. But it is my purpose to keep this al- 
ways clear to receive the straw from the threshing 
machine, to be used for bedding, &c, a place being 
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left open through which it may be put down behind 
the animals. 

The manure is all wheeled into the manure shed, 
which is boarded and battened tightly to the roof, to 
prevent the gases (should any escape) from mingling 
with the hay in the lofts. Gutters are also sunk just 
behind the animals and the liquid portions are either 
carried directly on to the manure pile, or are soaked 
up by absorbents placed in the gutters for the purpose. 

The latter is the better plan, I think. A slight in- 
clination is given to the stable floors, but not too much, 
fearing injury to the posterior muscles of the legs. 

It will be seen, that once within, all the animals may 
be fed without going out, except pigs and poultry, for 
which separate apartments are provided. Hay may 
be thrown from the mows and lofts directly into the 
feeding mangers. The cellar may be made either un- 
der the wagon house, or under the bay; mine is under 
the former and well lighted. In the portion marked 
I, there is no floor. If desirable, a shed may be run 
across the entire length of the barn, connecting the 
manure and wagon houses. At one end of the cattle 
stable in the addition, is a corn-crib, which is filled 
from without, and which has a small door from the 
feeding alley. 

Hoping the above may furnish some useful hints to 
those of moderate means who desire a convenient barn, 
I am very truly yours, &c. CHas. Betts. Burr Oak, 
Mich. 1857. 


—————*# #@0o--————- 
Manures and Corn Culture. 





Messrs. Epitors—l have been a subscriber to 
‘‘Tur CuLTIVATOR” ever since started by Judge Buet. 
He altered my way of applying farm-yard manure. [ 
used to let my winter manure lay over the summer— 
cart it out in the fall—put it in heaps for corn, to put 
in the hill the next year. I now apply all my manure 
in a green state. Asthere is much written at this day 
upon the application of manures, I will state how I 
apply mine. In the spring of 1853 I turned over a 
clover sod some six or seven inches deep, harrowed, 
furrowed three feet apart, deep, had a man draw out 
the manure green from the stable window—put a large 
shovelful ineach hill. I followed with plaster, threw a 
little on each hill, covered it deep, stamped it down 
with both feet, and let it lie till ready to plant. Then 
I strewed six or seven kernels on each bill, and the 
man covered. This manure was from oxen fatted the 
previous winter on good hay and meal, without litter. 
The corn was thinned to four stalks in a hill and hoed 
three times. 

In August of that year the Tolland Co. Ag. Society 
was formed. I was advised to enter an acre of corn 
fora premium. I got a surveyor, measured off an acre, 
and complied with the requirements—had eighty-three 
bushels and some quarts of shelled corn, and obtained 
the first premium. 

I plant all my corn on green sward plowed in the 
spring—dunged in the hill with green dung without 
any preparation. As the sward and dung decompose 
they furnish heat and moisture to the young corn, just 
what it wants. 

Two or three years ago I was plagued to get any 
plaster. I got enough for my potatoes and part of my 
corn; put it in the hill as above stated. Where I put 
the plaster the corn was of a better color, and larger 
all summer, and yielded better at harvest. My neigh- 
bors asked me what made the difference in my corn? I 
told them plaster. I said I would pay a dollar a bushel 
before I would plant without it. 

In the spring when I split the hills, the dung where 
I put the plaster appeared to be all decomposed, and 
the strength all gone. The oats where there was no 
plaster, were a@ good deal the best, and so was the 
grass. I never have received any benefit from plaster 
only in connection with manure. If I apply it to corn 
I believe I get double pay, but at the expense of the 
next crop. Norman Litrie. Columbia, Ct. 
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BRIGHT EYES V—Owned by C. K. Ward, Leroy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 





owr 


Penicrrx.—Red Roan, calved March 28, 1955. 


Bred by S. P. Chapman, Esq., Mount Pleasant Farm, Clock- 


ville, Madison Co, N. Y. Got by first prize Bull Halton, (11552) Dam [Bright Eyes, mJ (imported by 
Merers. Vail and Chapman in 1953,) by Earl Derby (10177 )—g. d. [Bright Eyes, 2d] by Lord George Ben- 


tinck (1317)—gr. g. d. [Bright Eyes] by Conqueror, (2&85)—gr. gr. g. d. 
gr. g. d. ——— by Mason’s Son of Comet. (155)—gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. 


by a Son of Pearl, (65)—gr. gr. 
by Wellington, (683) 


“ Bright Eyes, 5th” is in calf to Mr. Chapman’s first prize Bull Duke of Oxford, bred by Col. L. G. Morris of 


Fordham, N. Y., sired by the Duchess bull Duke of Gloster, (11382,) dam, Oxford 17, &., &c. 


publish a cut of Duke of Oxford ) 


(We shall soon 


Mr. Ward is becoming quite celebrated as a breeder of fine stock, and the addition of this fine animal to his 


herd (as well as the heifer “‘ Fancy,” purchased of Mr. 
acquisition. 


C. at the same time) cannot prove otherwise than a great 








Feeding and Weaning Calves. 





It is a practice with some, perhaps many, to feed 
calves, even at the earliest age, only twice a day. This 
has always appeared to us, not only as cruel, but as 
unnatural, It seems so utterly at variance with the 
manifest wants and instincts of the young of other 


animals, those of the human race included, and so op- 


posed to the mode adopted by Nature in supplying food | 


to lam, foals, &c., as to convince us that it must be 
injurious as well as cruel and unnatural. 


doubt that death and also diseases that may not ter- 


minate fatally, are often caused by the overloading of | 


the stomach, which is the natural consequence of fast- 


ing too long. The practice of feeding very young 


calves only twice a day is too manifest an infraction of 
the instincts implanted by Nature, which lead the 
young of all animals to partake of the food provided 


for them, frequently and in emall quantities, to be in- 
dulged in without pernicious and destructive conse- 
quences. 

There are considerations of various kinds, therefore, 
calculated to influence persons of different dispositions 
and characters, and calling upon all for a reform in the 
feeding of very young calves. Those who care little 
or nothing about the discomfort of their calves, may be 
moved to this needed reform by the obvious danger of 
loss of property by their disease or death. The very 
least that should be done in the way of reform is to 


We have no | 


feed three times a day, morning, noon, and night. 
When a calf is fed three times a day, a quart and a 
half to three quarts of new milk will be sufficient du- 
ring the first two or three weeks at each meal, and the 
danger of overloading the stomach will thus be avoided 
The change from new milk to other kinds of food, 
| should be made more gradually than is the practice 
_ with some. Sudden and violent changes are always 
| dangerous, and not unfrequently productive of disease 
| and even death. New milk should be allowed for three 
| weeks at least. The danger from overloading the 
| stomach or disordering the system is much greater with 
skimmed milk or other substances than with new milk. 
| But this danger may be avoided by making the change 
! 
| 


| im ine food, trom new milk to some substitute for it 
very gradual. The philo<ophy of this matter is well 
| set forth by Mr. D. J. Browne, in the first article of 
| the last Ag. Keport from the Patent Office. It is there- 
| in shown to the eye by the aid of wood cuts, that the 
| tourth stomach is much larger in a calf than all the 
otner tnree, being the only one which is used while fed 
on milk. The others increase in size as more solid food 
is supplied, and are unprepared, all at once, to perform 
their proper functions. This, briefly stated, is one 
reason why a calf shogld not be suddenly changed 
from a diet of milk to one of more solid materials, as 
disease or an arrest of growth must necessarily follow. 
Another reason why a change from new to skimmed 
milk should not be suddenly made is, that the latter 
has been deprived of nearly all its nutritive qualities. 
One who was very successful in weaning calves, fed 

| them first with new milk, and then with skim-milk and 
meal, the latter supplying the nutritive matters ab- 
stracted by the butter and casein of the cream. 
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SHORT-HORN BULL ‘‘ DOUBLE DUKE,” 





Bred by J. M. SHerwoon, Esq, 
Color, Roan. 


Dam, Red Rose 2d, by Napier, 6238—3d Dam, Tube Ress. by South Durham, 


Eyes, (bred by Alex. Hall ») by Hubbuck, 319—13th Dam, Bright Eyes, by 


and owned by Cuar.es P. Woon, Auburn, N. Y. 


Dropped June 6th, 1855. 
Got by 3d Duke of Cambridge, 5941—Dam, Red Rose 5th by 3d Duke of Cambridge, 5941—2d 
5281—4th Dam, Rose Ann, by 
Bellerophon, 3119—5th Dam, Rosette, by Belvidere, 1706—6th Dam, Red dig by Waterloo. 2816—7th Dam, 
Moss Rose, by Baron, 54—8th Dam, Angelina, by Phenomenon, 491-—9th Dam, Anna Boleyn, by Favorite, 
252—10th Dam, Princess, by Favorite, 252—llth Dam, Bright Eyes, by Favorite, 252—12th Dam, Bright 


Snowden Bull, 612—14th Dam, 


Beauty. (bred by Thomas Hall,) by Masterman Bull, 422—15th Dam, Duchess of Athol, by Harrison Bull, 
292—i6th Dam, Tripes, (bred by Mr. Pickering.) by Studley Bull, 626—17th Dam bred by Mr. Stephenson, 


of Kelton, in the year 1739 








Wolf Teeth in Horses. 





Messrs. Epirors—I have recently noticed an arti- 
cle in Tue CuxLtivator, on the subject of Wolf Teeth 
in Horses. I have had some exp2rience in this matter, 
and here offer you the result of my observations. I had 
a valuable young horse who exhibited evidence of dis- 
ease in one eye. My first impression was he had got 
some hay seed or something of the kind in his eye. 


The main symptom was running at the eye, and while 
affected in this way, he was unusually restless. I consult- 
ed with my neighbors, and was told that he had a wolf 
tooth, and unless removed it would make him blind; I 
then consulted several authors on the subject of horses, 
only one of whom mentioned this disease, and he men- 
tioned it merely to ridicule the idea that a wolf tooth 
would affect the sight of the horse. I accordingly ne- 
giected to do anything about it until it was too late. 
I had it taken out at last, but the horse lost his eye. 
On another horse taken in the same manner, J had the 
tooth removed in season, when the running af the eye 
ceased, and the sight became perfect as before. These 
are facts that ought to be known, for our writers on 
the horse and his diseases, are either silent on this 
subject, or what is worse, only allude to it in such a 
manner as to lead us into error. A large proportion of 
the blindness among our horses is, in my opinion, ow- 
ing to the presenee of wolf teeth, which could have 
been removed with very little trouble, and the eye 
saved. I hope the readers of the Cultivator and the 
Country Gentleman will not have to learn so dear a 


} 





lesson on this subject as experience has taught me. 
A.M. Witurams. Fayetteville, N. Y. 


22- 
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Productive Sheep. 








Messrs. Epitors—In a recent number of the Co. 
Gent. I notice a communication from Mr. Homes, set- 
ting forth the good qualities of his Tartar or Chinese 
sheep. We have a kind (they can hardly be called a 
breed) known here as Natives. They are lurge, coarse 
wool, and very prolific. 

One of my neighbors had, two years ago, a ewe that 
brought him two lambs. Last spring she had four; 
and one of the twins of the year previous had three, 
and the other two, making nine lambs from the three 
ewes, or eleven from the one ewe in two years. Can 
Mr. Holmes, or any other breeder, beat this? S&S. S. 
CiaRKE. West Alburgh, Vt., May \st, 1857. 

Hc I Met 


Remedy for Sweney. 





In the Rural American a correspondent says sweney 
in horses is not a complaint seated in the shoulder, but 
is caused by some disease elsewhere. From my expe- 
rience I think otherwise. I have a horse which was 


| lame, and getting lamer for upwards of two years, till 





it became unpleasant to drive him off of a waik. A 
secret mixture given me—(formed, I judge, principal- 
ly of stimulating or irritating oils)—I had rubbed on 
the place daily, and omitted for two or three days when 
the part became tender, and lard rubbed on instead, 
to prevent the hair coming off ; then the irritant re- 
newed. In about three weeks the horse was cured, 
and is free from lameness. wW. T. L. 
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PAPIS Or —~~ 
Eight Years’ Experience with the Water Ram. 


Messrs. LutHerR Tucker & Son—I have had some 
experience with a Water Ram, and for the benefit of 
those who inquire,in regard to them I give it in detail. 

I have a Ram manufactured by W. & B. Douglas of 
Middletown, Conn.; size, No. 4. It has been in opera- 
tion more than eight years, and is one of the greatest 
labor-saving machines I have on the farm. The drive 
pipe is. 14 inch calibre and 30 feet long. The height of 
spring from Ram is 2 10-12 feet. The discharge pipe 
is half an inch calibre, and about 18 rods long. Height 
of water discharged from Ram, 18 feet. The quantity 
of water discharged is 16 gallons per hour, or 384 gal- 


lons per day. I have a branch, so that I have it at 
both house and barn. By it I have watered seventeen 
cattle and two horses the past winter, and I presume 
there is enough runs to water three times the above 
number. 

The Ram cost $12 eight years since, and the drive 
pipe cost, I think, about $4, and the discharge pipe 
83 cents per rod. The expense of repairs for the eight 
years has been $3.50, beside putting in new valves to 
the air-chamber two or three times, they being of 
leather. This does not require great skill or mechanism. 

The quantity of water discharged by a Water Ram 
is in proportion to the fall of water from spring to Ram, 
and the height the water is to be raised. Therefore if 
my drive pipe had a fall of four feet to Ram, the 

uantity of water discharged would be much greater. 
On the other hand, if the height of water to be raised 
was twenty-seven feet, the quantity of water discharged 
would be much less. I think the quantity of water 
discharged by Ram is six or seven times greater than 
that from small pipe. The piston-rod can be adjusted 
so that the Ram will take more or less water; there- 
fore it will operate through the dryest seasons. Jas. 
Caitps. Deerfield, Mass. 


o-o— 
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Management of Stable Manure. 











Epirors oF Co. GENTLEMAN—TI have read with 
pleasure the several articles in your paper upon the 
subject of manures and their application; but none of 
them quite hit my case. I use all of my manure for 
raising corn, and apply it with reference to the present 
crop entirely—(as I have found by long experience 
that if I can get one good crop from a piece of land, 
another good crop is sure to follow)—therefore I put 
it all (or nearly so) in the hole. 


Now what I want is some way to manufacture my 
stable manure into some substance which I can easily 
cart from one to three miles, and which, when put in 
the hill for corn, will give it an early start. I find no 
difficulty about my corn filling out if I can only get it 
started early. My plan has been this: I cart no ma- 
nure from my barn-yard in the spring, but let it lie 
till fall. During summer I cart in at leisure times, 
Peat, Muck, Clay, Loam, Sod, earth, or any other sub- 
stance easily obtained, to mix with the manure—yard 
my cows on it and dig over if necessary. In the fall 
(say Nov.) scrape all up clean, and cart outside the 
yard, and put it in a long pile, say 12 or 15 feet wide, 
3 or 4 feet high, and as long as necessary. 

I never throw any manure from my stables into the 
barn-yard, either summer or winter; but my barn is 
so built that all my manure made by horned cattle 
and horses, goes into my hog-pen, and lies there under 
cover till spring. I then draw it out, and put it on 
top of my pile of barn-yard manure, (which by the 
way is nearly all earth). I then dig over the whole 
and mix thoroughly. I also mix in my ashes and a 





eee 


few bushels of plaster Paris; and the manure having 
been worked over by the hogs, will heat enough to 
warm the whole mass. After lying from first of April 
till planting time itis ready for use. But it is very 
heavy, and a great job to get it to its place, say two 
miles or more. 

If any of your correspondents will inform me of 
some other way to make my corn start early without 
carting two or three tons of earth per acre, they will 
do me a great favor. I have tried guano, and it does 
wonders on sandy land, but it does not answer my 
purpose on cold heavy land. B.c. 


—_—_—_—_—_e ee 


Clover Seed Cleaner. 








Messrs. Epitors—I received a letter a few days 
since from D. D. Many of Tennessee, asking several 
questions about Messrs. T. Church & Co.’s Clover Clean- 
er and raising clover seed, which he wished me to an- 
swer, either privately or through Tue CuLtivaror, and 
with your permission I will answer them through your 


paper, and hope that others who have more experience 
in raising seed, will take pleasure in giving what light 
they can on the suiject. 

1. How are those machines operated—by horse or 
water power? I use them with a two-horse power, 
and clean from four to seven bushels per day. I have 
cleaned eight bushels in one afternoon, after plowing 
with my team in the forenoon. 

2. Are those machines likely to be worn out soon? 
If they are properly tended, they will: last several 
years. ‘ 

3. Is cleaning clover seed a difficult or an easy pro 
cess? It is not difficult for a person that is acquaint-— 
ed with machinery—all that is necessary is to give the 
machines proper motion. It requires two hands to tend 
it—one to shovel in the chaff, and the other to rake it 
away and keep the chaff convenient for the one that 
shovels in. The cleaner the straw is raked out the less 
motion it requires to fit the seed for market. It is ne- 
cessary to run it through a fanning mill by hand. 

4. At what precise stage of the crop should opera- 
tions be commenced? I don’t know as I can answer 
this question more satisfactorily than to inform you how 
I manage to raise seed. I generally pasture my clo- 
ver till about the tenth of June. The evener it is fed 
down the better, as it will ripen moreevenly. It gen- 
erally pays to sow on plaster as soon as the stock is 
taken ovt. When ripe, (I let it stand till most of the 
heads turn brown,) I gather it into my barn, and 
thrash and clean at my leisure, or as circumstances 
may require. 

5. What is your estimate of the amount of clover 
seed on an acre of good clover? About three bushels. 
James Harroway. Richmondville, Schoharie Co. 


a-o- 
ooo 


Experiments with Potatoes. 











Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent.—Thinking you might feel 
a little interested in an experiment which | tried last 
summer, I take the liberty of sending you the result. 

On the 27th of May I planted two rows of potatoes, 
27 hills in each row, side by side, and gave neither the 
advantage of extra soil or culture. 

I plantéd as follows: 

72 potatoes in 24 hills, weighing 1 T 10 oz 


34 5 Ths. 5 oz, 

Nov. 24th dug as follows: 

From 72 potatoes, dug 368, weighing 48} pounds, 
From 24 potatoes, dug 502, weighing 68 pounds. 

I tried this experiment to satisfy myself about the 
old saying, that ‘‘ small potatoes are,as good to plant 
as large ones,” and it turned out just as I supposed it 
would, in favor of the large seed. H. H. Guitp. Mil- 
ton, Conn. 
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Agriculture and other Pursuits. 





Some time ago we chanced to meet with the asser- 
tion—where we should have least expected it—in the 
Transactions ofan Agricultural Society, that ‘‘Agricul- 
tural Editors, and Professors in the enjoyment of sala- 
ries, are almost the only men who think farming profit- 
able.” We quoted it with some brief comments, (p. 
48, vol. ix, Co. Gent.) and ‘it afterwards (p. 97) became 
the subject of a communication from a Vermont far- 
mer, who gave the “ facts and figures ’’ to show its in- 
correctness. Subsequently a ‘ Letter from an Octoge- 
narian,”’ and another from a correspondent in New- 
Jorsey (p. 210) elicited further remarks on the same 
subject—the “‘ profits of farming.’ We now have be- 
fore us a second article from our New-Jersey friend, 
(J. W. L. ;) also one—the publication of which has been 
accidentally deferred—from J. N. Baca of West Spring- 
field,(Mass.) Mr. B.,as it appears,was the author of the 
sentiment quoted above, anc he isstill inclined to support 
it. In remarking as briefly as possible upon some points in 
his reply which seem to demand it, our only desire is 
to place the subject on its real merits; perhaps our 
correspondent, if a little more conversant with the 
‘salaries’? and general “ profits” of “‘ Agricultural 
Editors,” would find in them less inducement than he 
supposes to exaggerate or mistate the case. 


The first paragraph of Mr. Bagg’s communication is 


as follows: 


“While I yield to no man in love of agricultural 
pursuits, and a desire to make it profitable, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact, that it does not generally pay. 
I know this doctrine is unpopulaz and contrary to our 
wishes, but this does not alter the fact. There is a 
great deal of loose talk now-a-days upon agriculture. 
We hear of farmers getting rich and tradesmen poor ; 
of mammoth crops and monstrous prices, but little is 
said of the thousands ot farmers who barely earn a 
livelihood for themselves and families, and of the ster- 
ile acres that reluctantly yield their meagre fruits. 
Probably seven-eighths of the agricultural reading of 
the present day is humbug, and will not stand the test 
of experiment. Is not this the reason why book-farm- 
ing in some quarters is so loudly decried ?”’ 

Now our correspondent has most assuredly here, as 
well as in all his article, fallen into the very error 
he so much deprecates—that of “loose writing,” a 
lack of ‘sound credible facts and figures,’’ which 
characterizes, he says, “seven-eighths of our agricul- 
tural reading.” The files of our papers for a quarter of 
a century, present cases which no reasonable man will 
doubt, to prove the “ profits of agriculture ;”” we have 
recently appealed to the acquaintance of our readers 
with their own townspeople, whether Farming has not 
often been both the basis and the substance of comfor- 
table fortunes, within their personal knowledge. We 
have before us—not only in several instances privately 
communicated testimony, but also the evidence of prin- 
ted, well attested and unquestionable reports, to estab- 
lish indisputably, first, that a farm has been often made 
to yield annual returns, equivalent in a course of years 
to moderate wealth, and second, that all that is neces- 
sary to educe such a result in the case of ‘ thousands 
of farmers,” is the exercise by them of similar intelli- 
gence, and the use of similar means. It is our part, 
and has always been the object of our papers, to place 
these facts before our readers everywitre—to define 
and circulate these means—to call into «ction the requi- 
site intelligence. In doing this we have ever been actu- 
ated by a wholesome fear of “ humbug,” and fully sen- 





sible that no cause can be permanently advanced by 
exaggerating its merits. And the ‘‘Agricultural read- 
ing of the present day,” which without immodesty we 
may claim some share in eliciting from its authors, and 
in popularizing with its readers, is a large portion 
of it, made up of the actual experience of farmers and 
its results—we grant without much system, and some- 
times based on striking errors of fact and judgment, 
but at the same time such as to lead those under whose 
eye it falls, to think of their own practice and improve 
it, first perhaps to question, but ere long to emulate the 
success of others. The majority of this “ reading’’ is 
by no means that which has its source from the pens of 
“ professors” or “‘ agricultural editors.’ Treatises in 
in book form constitute as yet but a small part of it— 
that which numbers its readers by tens of thousands 
comes from farmers themselves, by degrees is gaining 
credence with them, and leading them to act with more 
of the skill and forethought essential to success in every 
other pursuit, but which they have too generally re- 
garded as wholly useless, or merely “ humbug,” in 
Agriculture. ‘ Book-farming’’ is becoming an obso- 
lete term—it may be slowly—but we can but fear far 
more slowly from such thoughtless aspersions as those 
of our correspondent. So far from its being an object 
to write in favor of the profits of agriculture, in order 
to be on the “ popular” side, according to his showing 
this has been the unpopular side ; for if the ‘‘ meagre 
fruits reluctantly yielded by the sterile acres” of ‘‘sev- 
en-eighths”’ of our farmers only brought them a “ bare 
livelihood ’’—if, as he says, the “mammoth crops and 
moustrous prices’? of which we hear, are all ‘‘ gam- 
mon,” assertions to the contrary would lose at once ev- 
ery claim to credence, and be equally destitute of pop- 
ularity and truth. 

But even allowing the fact we do not now question, 
that with multitudes of farmers po more than a liveli- 
hood is the fruit of all their industry, we are stiJl con- 
fronted with the other as well established fact, that 
some have been fur more successful, and that without 
peculiar “luck’’ or any very extraordinary natural 
endowments. What they have done, there is an open 
path for others to accomplish as well, and while they 
have done it, it is a baseless insinuation that ‘“ every 
one knows no money can be made in farming.” 

Put Mr. Bagg goes on to define a Furmer as “one 
who supports himself and family solely ‘y the practice 
of Agriculture,” and adds : 

“ A hybrid animal is not ‘thorough-bred ;’ a cattle 
importer, a Horse-jockey, a Distiller, a Tobacconist, or 
a Speculator, are not full-blooded farmers. I know 
men who combine other business with farming, and 
who thrive. The Clergyman, Lawyer, Doctor, Editor, 
Mechanic and Butcher, often do this. But I have yet 
to know a man, who, by the single practice of Agri- 
culture, and the simple sale of the crops he raises, has 
paid for a farm, supported a family, and provided a 
competence for age. There may be such cases, but 
my experience among the fertile meadows of the Con- 
necticut River, for a third of a century, does not sug- 
gest one.” 

We fear our correspondent will not be thanked by the 
farmers of the Connecticut Valley for speaking so con- 
fidently ; they will say at once that his experience must 
be exceedingly limited or his memory very defective. 
The operations of the farm, in all its departments— 
the growth of grain and grass and roots, and their sale 
either in bulk, or after conversion into fat stock or 
dairy products ; the breeding of domestic animals; the 
sale of fruits and kitchen vegetables, are all legiti- 
mately and purely branches of Agriculture. By a 
just combination of them, according to locality and 
circumstances; by sucha system as shall maintain and 
improve the soil, those who see wheat quoted at from 
a dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a half per 
bushel, beef at i to 14 cts. a pound at wholesale, but- 
ter at from 25 to 30 cts., potatoes at $3 to $4 a barrel; 
apples and every other fruit that grows, at prices al- 
most fabulous, will be hard to convince of the impossi- 
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bility of the farmer’s laying the foundation of a com- 
petence. After accumulation is begun, careful invest- 
ments will of course increase it, but that does not the 
less make it the fruit of good, honest agricultural labor. 
We are loth to believe there are no such instances 
within the knowledge of our friend. And so far from 
those being most successful who combine some other 
pursuit with that of agriculture, our experience leads 
us to a different impression, except in cases in which 
their time has been so little occupied witb other occu- 
ations, that they have had the opportunity of bring- 
ing to Agriculture the habits of business application 
and thought, elsewhere learnt, and the necessity of 
which we are doing our utmost to impress upon farmers 
generally. A professional man who goes into farming 
as a lurury, is apt to find it a very expensive one; if 
he goes into it to make money, why shall not the far- 
do as much? 
We defer until another time, some remarks upon the 
remainder of Mr. Bagg’s communication. 
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Transportation Protector. 





The inventor of this contrivance for the protection 
of packages while in course of transportation, Mr. Hen- 
rY B. Oscoop of Whitinsville, Mass. has sent us a 
model, which may be seen at this office. A bouquet 
was enclosed to show the safety ensured by the sus- 
pension of the case by springs within a frame, as seen 
below, which reached us in excellent condition. 

The following explanatory statement is from the pen 
of Mr. Osgood :— 


My spring frame for packages, or Transportation 
Protector, for which letters Patent were granted to me 
on the 4th of Noy. last, is designed to protect fruits, 
and such things as are easily broken, or damaged by 
being bruised, during the process of transportation, 
storing and handling; and more effectually and easily 
than can be done by the ordinary means. In Fig. 1 
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Fig. 1. 
of the drawings, A is a basket, or may be a box, or 
any other suitable vessel or receptacle to contain the 
articles to be transported; B is the protector frame, 
and C, is the elastic fastenings by means of which the 
vesssel A is combined with the frame B, so that in 
whatever position (when secured by a cover) they may 
be tumbled upon the ground, floor, or vehicle of con- 
veyance, the vessel A, with its contents, is supported 
Within the protector frame ; the frame B being enough 
larger than A to project on all sides, so as to receive 
whatever shock or jar there may be; and the elastic 





fastenings C prevent the shocks or jars being trans- 
mitted to the vessel A; these elastic fastenings may 
be rubber bands, or of any other convenient form or 
material. 

The form which I suppose will be most convenient, 
is to have the vessel A cubical, or nearly so. If the 
load to be transported is very easily bruised, as straw- 





Fig. 2. 
berries, raspberries, and the like,—where lower ones 
are liable to be crushed by the weight of those above 
—they should be put in shallow boxes, as shown in Fig. 
2, which are made to fit into the cubical one, and which 
will hold several of them. These shallow boxes may 
be of 1, 2, 3, 4 quarts each, or any other convenient 


size. When the load to be used does not require the 
shallow boxes, the protector may be used without them. 
For bouquets and other light articles, I propose to make 
paper boxes, with bands of tape looped at suitable 
places to receive the elastic fastenings. 


eee meer, 
Melon Bugs. 





Now that there is so small a prospect of a good sup- 
ply of the more tender and delicate autumn fruits the 
present season, we would recommend our readers to lay 
in for an abundant crop of melons, wherever there is 
any kind of security from the depredations of those 
pests of society, fruit-thieves. 

Many plant melons on good soil, but do not succeed 
on account of the melon bugs. There are various 
remedies, and success requires the prompt use of some 
of them. An old-fashioned, laborious, but sure way, 
is to examine the plants without omission two or three 
times a day, and destroy all the bugs that are found. 
Dusting with soot, guano, tobacco, snuff, ashes, lime, 
&ec., have all been tried, with but partial success. 
Walls, of brick set on edge, have been made round 
each hill, and sometimes a pane of glass laid across 
the top, has been added; and if closely and carefully 
applied, these answer a good purpose, but they are lia- 
ble to become quickly knocked out of place. Frames 
covered with gauze are also efficient, but the frames 
are not so easily made as are desirable, nor are they 
easily kept from year to year without injury. Onthe 
whole, we prefer the oil-cloth box, which has been used 
for some years, but may be unknown to most of our 
readers. 














Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
A piece of oil-cloth, (the stiffer the better,) is cut 
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into strips two or three feet long, and six or eight in- 1 bushels. I shall look with interest for the result of the 


ches wide. Each piece is bent around in the form of a 
hoop, and the meeting ends or edges are fastened by 
carpet tacks to a sharp stick over a foot long, as shown 
in Fig. 1. For each of these, three additional sticks 
are provided, with a small fork like a, or a sawed slit 
like 6. The box is then placed on the ground around 
each hill of melons, by thrusting the sharp stick into 
the earth, and then stretching it into a square form, as 
in Fig. 2, by means of the three additional sticks, 
which by the slit or fork hold it down to its place. By 
now drawing the earth up against the bottom of the 
oil-cloth, all entrance of bugs will be excluded, as none 
will pass in at the top. 

As soon is the bug season is over, these boxes are 
folded fiat, and laid away securely in a small space, 
for use another year. 

Old oil-cloth carpets, or cast-off carriage curtains, 
may be used .or this purpose, at little or no cost. 
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Condensed Correspondence. 





OreGon.—Extract of a letter from a subscriber in 
Oregon, dated Oregon City, March 23. 1857: — “Our 
ocuntry is mostly a timbered one, consequently farming 
is not carried on on alarge scale. Orcharding seems to 
suit the place and people better, and [ think will pay 
better. 1 crossed the Plains in 1854—settled a new place 
—planted an orchard last spring, mostly yearlings— 
some few four yearsold. The present season I will 
have considerable fruit on my last year’s planting, con- 
sisting of apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, strawberries, pie plant, &c. I have 
given the different varieties to show what may be done. 
I had two yearling plum trees to bear and perfect their 
fruit, being transplanted also last spring. We train 
our orchards here on the “dwarf standard” system. 
Graft plum on peach stocks, most varieties succeeding 
well—all will sueceed by double working. The health 
of Oregon in general, exceeds any country I have ever 
lived in. The past winter has been a very wet one, 
with three weeks of snow on the ground—snow eigh- 
teen inches deep in this valley. S. P. GiLLiLanp. 





AMALGAMATION OF Potators.—‘' Hybridizing can 
be effected only by the impregnation of the blossom of 
one variety by the pollen of another.’ This is un- 
doubtedly the case, and the return of the sap to the 
roots in forming the potatoes, after such impregnation, 
probably carried with it the spots which were foundon 
the white potatoes. Herewith I forward to you an- 
other novelty—a sample of potatoes raised by me from 
seed-balls of the Mercer stock, supposed to be crossed 
with the blood beet; they are A No. 1, for eating, and 
will be shown at the next State Fair—red throughout, 
and slightly grained—none for sale. I have refused 
$1 a piece for the entire lot, not wishing them to get 
into speculators’ hands. D.L Hausey. Victory, NV. Y. 





TESTIMONY FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS ON THE 
Cuess Question—Smut—Tue Weevit.—For the 
benefit of the believers in the transmutation of wheat 
into chess, I would say, that for some ten or twelve 
years after wheat began to be produced in this region, 
not a particle of chess was seen, the first seeds being 
pure, and no new seed being introduced in that time. 
Some five or six years since, oats from Australia were 
sowed, in which were chess. Afterwards the same 
ground was sowed to wheat, and the produce used for 
seed ; since which time, there has been no lack of chess, 
of the tallest kind. 

Do your know of any place where smut will run out, 
except by the use of means to get rid of it? I believe 
this to be such a place. Two years since some seed 
wheat was received from California, in which there 
was abundance of smut. The first year there might 
be one-tenth as much smut as was sown, the second 
year I have seen but one smut ball in hundreds of 











coming crop. 

Can you not give in the “Country Gent.,’”’ some in- 
formation in regard to the weevil, (not midge, for that 
we are not troubled with,) its origin, habits, and a pre- 
ventive to its depredations after wheat is threshed ? 
We have not succeeded in keeping wheat here six 
months free from this pest. J.T. Gower. Makawao, 
East Maui, Sand. Islands. 





Fine Far CarrLte.—Within a few weeks past, two 
pair of cattle have been brought to this market from 
the borders of the Connecticut. The first, were raised 
in Shelburne, near Greenfield, Franklin Co., they were 
reputed to be 6 or 7 years old. They weighed living, 
more than 5200 lbs—the largest when dressed weighed 
2054 lbs. These were strongly marked with the char- 
acteristics of the Durhams. They were slaughtered by 
Mr. J. Fairfield. Since then, a pair has been brought 


; in from Deerfield, same County, that weighed alive 


6000 Ibs., and when dressed 4494 lbs. They were re- 
puted to be 8 years old, and genuine natives, —slaught- 
ered by Mr. Geo. Prescott, being superior beef, both 
pair. P. South Danvers, April 25, 1857. 





A GentLe Hint —The editor of the Agricultural 
Department of the Oxford (Me.) Democrat is a great 
admirer of Professor Mapes, and has for years swal- 
lowed all his “hard sayings” with a delightful sim- 
plicity. It would seem, however, from his notice of the 
March no. of the Working Farmer, that his faith in the 
Professor’s infallibility is beginning to waver. He says 
—*‘* We would suggest to the Professor, whether the 
leading article in the Working Farmer for March is 
not rather strong ip its tone, in claiming perfect free- 
dom from error in all he has written. We think very 
highly of his honesty and intelligence in agriculture ; 
but his claim of immaculate truth and absolute free- 
dom from errors and mistakes, is rather tall feed for 
poor mortals. He must remember if such things have 
not been pointed out and proven on him, this is not 
sufficient proof that such a thing might not be done, or 
that he may not have fallen into such things. Nothing 
is ever gained to a cause or to the individual by claim- 
ing oo much.”’ 

Bucks County (Pa) Aa. Society.—The fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Bucks County Ag. Society was 
held at Pineville, on the 16th April, the President, 
WituiaM STAVELY, in the chair. 

The general business of the Society was transacted 
with great unanimity and good feeling. The Society is 
in quite a flourishing condition, and appointed a com- 
mittee to procure a charter of incorporation. The re- 
zeipts of the Society for the past year were $1,309.61. 
The expenditures, principally for premiums, $1,287.02, 
leaving a balance in the hands of the treasurer of 

22.59. 

Among the committees appointed was one to attend 
the United States Agricultural Exhibition to be held 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in September next, consisting 
of the following persons: William Stavely, George W. 
Cunningham, W. T. Rogers, Adrian Cornell, Richard 
E. Ely. 

The time for holding the next annual meeting was 
fixed for Wednesday, the 23d of September. 

The following gentlemen constitute the board of 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—W. STave y. 

Vice-Presidenta—Jacob H. Rogers, Hector C. Ivins, 

Robert Longshore, John Blacksan. 

Rec. Sec.—John 8. Brown. 

Cor. Sec. Edmund G. Harrison. 

Treasurer—Jacob Eastburn. 

On motion, the thanks of the Socery were tendered 
to the Commissioner of Patents for his attention in 
forwarding seeds, &c., to the Society. 








fe If you starve your animals, they will be pret- 
ty sure to starve you. 
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Management of Chickens. 





Our correspondent, C. C. of Coeymans, N. Y., fur- 
nishes a detailed description of a new coop for chick- 
ens, which we may briefly state is 4 feet long and 18 
inches wide and high. One-third, at one end, has a 
board bottom, to preserve the chickens from the ill ef- 
fects of roosting on damp ground—the rest is open to 
the ground. A partition with door separates the two 
apartments; and when in the floored part, the coop 
with chickens may be easily carried from one place to 
another. A coop quite similar to this, and in some re- 
spects superior, is described in the late edition of Be- 
ment’s book on Poultry. We copy the following valu- 
able suggestions from the communication of our cor- 
respondent. 


I have found by experience that chickens roosting 
on the ground wet and cold nights, often contract the 
gapes, thereby sweeping off whole broods at a time. 
Old fowls must come to the ground and eat grass and 
pick worms, or they will grow poor, no matter how 
much grain they devour. Hence poultry raisers often 
wonder why hens, confined in coops with board bottoms 
(especially) and without bottoms, when they cannot 
be moved without letting out the hen and chickens, 
and are stuffed with the best Indian meal, grow poor. 

With board bottoms the cause is this: they cannot 
thrive unless they can pick worms and grass, and con- 
sequently soon grow poor with no bottomed coops, the 
guano soon kills the grass, keeps the chickens dirty, 
makes them lousy, and in cold rains, being wet and 
nasty, they contract the gapes whereby many of them 
die. I might here add that gapes and lice kill more 
chickens than all other causes together, and should, 
therefore, be most securely guarded against. By shut- 
ting the purtition door, the chickens may be moved 
without danger of killing them. If the roosting part 
is whitewashed inside, and cleaned once a week it will 
prevent lice; besides, the guano may be put in a pro- 
per receptacle and saved—quite an item to one who 
raises 100 chickens in a year. By moving the coop 
once a week, groundworms and fresh grass mav be se- 
cured to the hen, and if the hen is poor at the time of 
hatching she will soon fat, and in six weeks or two 
months generally commence to lay; indeed, I have 
often had them commence laying in the coop whilst 
with the chickens. 





t 
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Plaster a Remedy for Lice on Stock. 





Messrs. Epitors—Much benefit may be derived by 
agriculturists or ‘Country Gentlemen,” by changing 
and interchanging views of their knowledge gained by 


trials and experiments of minerals and chemicals as ! 


fertilizers, and other domestic uses. The fertilizing 
qualities of plaster or gypsum, are too well known 
when applied to corn and clover, in increasing their 
growth, to need comment. But when applied to corn 
just before it appears above ground, sown broadcast, it 
answers a double purpose of not only advancing the 
growth of the crop, but by preventing the mischievous 
crows from pulling the corn, for they always appear 
very suspicious of anything that smells like powder. 
Plaster also as a remedy for lice on cattle or hor- 


ses, is among the best I have ever known, used by ap- 
plying it dry, rubbing it thoroughly in the hair of the 
animal. I purchased a colt at ten months old for $20, 
which was afflicted with that kind of vermin; I made 
one application of plaster, and kept him from my other 
stock about two weeks, and found no more trouble or 





difficulty with the insects. When the colt was three 
years old past, he brought me $120. 

In numerous cases it has been used to destroy this 
pest to beasts, and I have never known the necessity 
of a second application. ALLEN PaLMER. Five Cor- 
ners, N. Y., April, 1857. 


-__—* 


Steaming Hay. 








Messrs. Epitors — One of our correspondents in 
Goshen, Orange Co., who is in the milk business, asks 
us whether he would get more milk from the same 
amount of hay by cutting it up and steaming it, than to 
feed it out as he does now, dry. We wrote him we 
thought he would increase the amount by so doing one 
quarter. Will you have the goodness to reply through 
the Country Gentleman? Thisis a subject which would 
interest us. A.N. Woop & Co. Eaton, N. Y. 


We have no definite experimental knowledge on this 
subject, and hope those who have made trials, will give 
us the results. Steaming cannot, of course, increase or 
diminish the quantity of nutritive matter in hay, but 
it may render it more digestible, and consequently more 
valuable, in the same way that grinding and cooking 
corn, doubles its fattening qualities when fed to swine. 
On this subject we copy the tollowing from the ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture :” 

‘The process of cooking renders much soluble that 
would otherwise be imperfectly digested. It removes 
in some cases what would otherwise be unwholesome ; 
and it renders savory what would otherwise be distaste- 
ful. This is illustrated in the effect which it has on 
mouldy hay or dry straw. In neither case is any nu- 
tritiveness added to anything that may be innutritious; 
if the hay has had half its nutritiveness washed or 
spoiled out of it by bad harvesting, it will be but 50 
per cent. of good hay after steaming, as it was before; 
the only advantage of steaming, but it is a great one, 
is, that by means of it this inferior hay is made savory, 
so that cattle which would not touch it, will now readily 
consume it. Without steaming, there may be really 
50 per cent of a good hay in it; but then, in effect, it 
is worthless, for the cattle will not eat it. After steam- 
ing, there may be only 50 per cent. of a good hay in 
it; but then, as the stock will now consume it, we are 
enabled to get 50 per cent. of a good hay out of it.” 
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Remedy for Cows’ Sucking Themselves. 


Messrs. Epitors—I see in the Country Gentleman 
of the 23d of April, an inquiry for some preventive 
against cows sucking themselves, and your remedy as 
given in cuts Nos. 1 and 2. We will say to Mr. Crow- 


der that if he will draw out tne tongue of his cow and 
lay it on a board, and with a sharp knife split the end 
apart—say one and a quarter inches—he will have po 
more trouble on that score. It will trouble his cow a 
few days in eating, but will soon get well without in- 


jury. 


Spiitting the tongue prevents the power of suction, 
which alone is obtained by the end of the tongue closing 
around the teat. It is less expensive than your mode, 
and permanent. R. WILLIAMSON. Gallatin, Tenn. 
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Tue Country GENTLEMAN is a welcome visitor each 
week ; he has always something interesting and useful 
to communicate to us farmers, and he introduces us to 


your Farmers’ Club, where we can hear what the far- 
mers have to say from all parts of our country on va- 
rious subjects. I value it higher than any paper I re- 
ceive; I putastitch in his back the first leisure moment, 
and see what he has to say, then lay him carefully by. 

J. W. L. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Young Trees 1x Orv Orcnarps.—Please inform 
me through the columns of the Cultivator, whether 
young apple trees can be made to thrive well in an old 
orchard where the old trees have died out, and how it 
can best be done ; whether any of your correspondents 
have tried it, and with what success, and ojige A 
Supscriper. [It is more difficult to make young trees 
do well in the vacancies of old orchards, than on new 
ground, for three reasons :—First, the remaining large 
trees shade them, and prevent a good growth. Second- 
ly, they are not so apt to receive good cultivation in an 
old orchard. Thirdly, the land has to some extent been 
exhausted by the previous trees. But by selecting 
strong and rapidly growing varieties, as the Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Sops of Wine, Autumn Strawberry, 
King, &c., and keeping the whole land well cultivated, 
they will do well in rather thin orchards. We have 
often seen the experiment performed, and the above 
are the results of observation. 





Woop Unperprains.—How long will boards an inch 
or an inch and a quarter thick prove efficient in under- 
drains? We are just beginning to learn the benefits 
of underdraining. Stone is not to be had in sufficient 
quantities, neither can drain tile be procured, so we 
have to use wood. The plan adopted here, is to lay a 
rail on each side of the ditch and cover them with 
boards one or one and a fourth inches thick, and long 
enough to reach across the ditch and rest on the rails. 
The usual width of our ditches is 18 inches. R. 8. w. 
New Ross, Ind. [Some kinds of wood will last at least 
ten or twenty times as long as others. If basswood 
should be used, it would be decayed in less than two 
years, while good red cedar would perhaps last a hun- 
dred. If our correspondent will select the most durable 
sorts of wood, such for instance as is commonly used 
for the best posts, the drain may be safely relied on 
for many years. Inthe lapse of years, the earth about 
the channel becomes so compact if of a rather clayey 
texture, and far removed from the character of quick- 
sand, that the orifice will remain and discharge water, 
even after the decay of the wood has taken place, pro- 
vided the orifice is not large and the quantity of water 
running is moderate or small.] 





§-@ It would require a large volume, some months 
labor, and quite an expenditure for engraving, to an- 
swer properly and fully the thirty-one questions put to 
us by a subscriber at Leaksville, Miss., and as most of 
them relate to matters of science and philosophy, sub- 
jects not coming generally within the scope of our jour- 
nal, we must beg him to look to some other source for 
information. 

Can you inform me how the machine of Messrs. 
Fairbanks, Wilmot & Co., succeeds in felling trees and 
cross-cutting timber. Has it proved itself valuable in 
practice. Wma. Topp. Clark Uo, Mo. [We have re- 
ceived several inquiries of this kind, but are unable to 
answer them. Appearances were certainly much in 
favor of this machine during its operation at the Wa- 
tertown State Fair. The manufacturers would find it 
to their interest tolet the public hear from them on the 
subject. | 

Herps Grass AND Rep Top.—I propose seeding 
down a few acres of low land, and desire to know how 
red top will succeed with herds grass, and how much 
of each kind should be used. F. Ranpatu. Oneida, 
April 15th, 1857. [Herds grass (timothy) and red top, 
both grow with great success on moist mucky land, and 
doubtless the two together would do well, but we should 
like to know the actual experience of those who have 
tried it. The proper quantity would be about half of 
each sort separately. } 








—_——_— 


GuANo on Tosacco.—I wish to ascertain whether 
Peruvian Guano may be successfully used in the pro- 
duction of tobacco. Home-made manure is very diffi- 














— 





cult to obtain here. The soil is a warm gravelly loam. 
How much, and in what manner should the guano be 
applied? I wish to apply it liberally. If you willbe 
so kind as to apply, either through the Country Gent., 
or by letter, you will oblige, O. A. Benton Leeds- 
ville, N. Y. 

ARTIFICIAL StonE Hovuses.—I saw in your April 
Cultivator, a piece—‘ How to build a Stone House.’ 
Your subscribers in this part are desirous of more in- 
formation about this. They wish to know what kind 
of lime is used. We think that our stone lime will not 
do, such as we use to plaster houses. If it will or will 
not, please inform us. SEWeELL WitmaRtTH. Oakley, 
Pa. [The common stone lime is used. The propor- 
tions of lime, sand, &c., were given in the article re- 
ferred to.] 


Warrs.—Is there any means whereby warts can be 
driven from the hand? They are not only troublesome, 
but in fact disgusting. J.C. L. [Tie athread of sewing 
silk tightly around the base of the wart, so as nearly to 
cut into it—in two or three days it will loosen and come 
off, and a cure will be effected.] 











Warts.—Your last Co. Gent. has an inquiry fora cure 
for warts on horses or cattle. This is I believe a 
certain cure: If the wart is large, cut close ; if small, 
no cutting is necessary. Then apply potash three or 
four times, at intervals of two or three days; this will 
cure either dry or bleeding warts, and unless they are 
it be very large, leave no scar. P. T. Graves. Ma- 
nack, Ala. 


Pouttry.—I have a kind of fowl, called by indi- 
viduals the Downing. They are rather larger than 
the common kind; mostly speckled black and white, 
very easy to keep, and first rate layers. Have you 
any drawings of the Downing, and can you give a de- 
scription of them. A. Reaper. [We know of no fowl 
under this name ] 








Dwarr PeARS.—Please inform me (1.) If the Bart- 
lett and Seckel pears answer well on the quince ? aiso 
Belle Lucrative. (2.) Would not autumn be the best 
season for putting out trees here which had been 
brought from the north? (3.) Will dwarf pear trees 
generally bear the third year from the bud? J. R. 
Garuick. Bruington, P. 0. King and Queen Co., 
Va. [The Bartlett and Seckel pears often do well on 
the quince, and sometimes very well. We have never 
seen finer dwarfs than some very thrifty pyramids of 
the Bartlett in full bearing. But these are exceptions 
—as a general rule, we would not recommend them 
worke’l in this way. The Bartlett usually bears quite 
young enough on its own roots, so that there is no rea- 
son for increasing this quality by dwarfing; and the 
Seckel is both small and an early bearer, worked as a 
standard, or as a pyramid on pear. The Belle Lucra- 
tive succeeds well as a dwarf for a few years, but after 
a while droops. 

Autumn would be the best time to procure trees from 
the north, and they might be set the same season, or 
laid in for spring setting. 

Dwarf pears often bear the third year, but there is 
no certainty on this point If sufficiently thrifty they 
usually do not. 

The nursery firm at Rochester, named by our cor- 
respondent, is honorable and reliable. 





Exnaustion or Sorts. — The ruinous manner of 
cropping year after year, exhausting all the proper- 
ties of the soil necessary to the growth and maturity 
of crops, will bring a farmer or a state to want. This 
has been the manner of cultivation in the southern 
states, I presume, since Sir Walter Raleigh’s time. 
The farms or plantations are too large to reclaim ina 
few years. Mine is about a medium, 250 acres—75 or 
80 in woods, the remainder cleared, in cultivation, 
and old fields. You see it is a bad chance to do jus- 
tice to my land in cultivation, and undertake to im- 
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prove old fields, having but 12 acres in meadow; but 
I hope largely on advice and hints from your paper 
respecting manure. How can I collect materials from 
the woods, my tannery, &c., &c? H.B.S. Guilford, 
Co., N. C. 

Tae Upricut Quince.—I have just obtained a 
small lot of quince stocks for dwarfing the pear on; 
most of them are the Angers, but the balance of my 
order is made up of what the nurserymen call Roches- 
ter uprights, said to have originated, or first brought 
into notice by Mr. Barry & Co., Rochester. They ap- 
pear to be a vigorous growing variety, but I know no- 
thing of their fitness for the purpose I want them. 
Will you be so kind as to give me some information 
respecting them, through the columns of the Co. Gent. 
W. Fare. [The upright quince is well known in some 
parts of France, and was introduced mixed with the 
Angers. It is not equal to the latter for pear stocks, 





although the great facility with which the cuttings— 


strike reot, render it of very easy propagation. We 
should much prefer the Paris or Angers stock, and 
would only use the upright for such vigorous sorts as 
the Angouleme and Louise Bonne of Jersey, budded 
below ground. Perhaps it should be only used for 
working the common quince upon. |} 





RatstinG Beans. —I wish to know through. The Cul- 
tivator, the experience of practical farmers as to the 
result of raising the Navy bean, on wheat stubble after 
the wheat is taken off, and if that is too late, what is 
the best time to plant them, and what is the yield per 
acre. Is there another bean that is a little larger than 
the Navy bean that is as good? R. Carbondale, Jil. 





ArtIFICcIAL Srone.—Will you please inform me 
through the columns of the Co. Gent., of the manner 
of preparing concrete for the manufacture of artificial 
stone, and oblige one who heartily wishes “‘ success to 
improvements.’ TT. L. M. Surry Co, Va. [You 
will find the information asked for on page 131 of the 
current vol. of the Co. Gent.] 





ArtiFic1AL Stone Hovses.—Will our correspond- 
ent, J. E. S., answer the following queries, which we 
find in the Maine Farmer: 

Mr. Epittor—I noticed a communication from the 
“Country Gentleman ” upon artificial stone for build- 
ing, in the Farmer, and having a superabundance of 
material recommended by him, I take the liberty of 
making a few inquiries. 

Ist. Will the stone possess sufficient strength for 
door and window caps ? 

2d. Will they answer for cellar wall ? 

3d. What size should the cylinder be in the block ? 

4th Will boards answer for moulds ? 

5th. How manage in a story and a half house, to 
put in the upper floor timbers and roof ? 

6th. Will a mould less than a foot in width be suf- 
ficient for a small house ? 

7th. What sized stones will be best to mix in ? 

The lime, I presume, is to be measured before slak- 
ing. If the gentleman would answer the above, he 
will much oblige one who is seriously inclined to try 
the experiment. 

TRESPASSES ON LANDS.—A. C. The law passed at 
the last session of the Legislature, entitled “An Act 
to punish nuisances and malicious trespasses on lands,” 
is confined, in its application, to lots situated within 
the limits of “any corporated city or village,’ and 
does not apply to farm lands. 








Burnps For Horses.—In the Co. Gent. of Feb. 26th, 
I noticed an article headed “Relic of Barbarism,” 
using blinds on the bridle of horses. Perhaps the 
writer is an experienced horseman, and can give other 
reasons why it is barbarous to use blinds. I was bred 
a horseman, and have driven horses in almost ail ways, 
and can give a great many reasons why it is best to 
drive with blinds. A colt can be learnt to drive with 





a bushel ba-ket tied to his tail ; still he might be fright- 
ened at a locomotive. Any horse that will drive well 
with ut blinds will drive well with, and a great many 
drive well with, that drive bad without. If you want 
your horse looking about the fields as you drive along 
the road, or going along with his neck half bent tosce 
what is coming behind, and occasionally make a blun- 
der and fall down, drive without blinds or check. As 
for you horse being less liable to frights and shearing, 
that is alla mistake. A. B., Jr. Jsristol, Conn. 





Wasuine Fivuip.—A writer says in your April No. 
—‘ If you think best, say in your paper that washing 
fluid containing spirits of turpentine should never be 
used.”” What is his reason for not using it? It may 
be all very well not to use it—but why not? Ww. 
McKintey. Huntley Groce, Jil. 





Mapper.—Will any of your correspondents please 
to inform me through the columns of the Country Gen- 
tleman, the process of cultivating madder—also what 
kind of soil is most suitable for it—what is its value, 
and is there a ready market. The desired information 
will much oblige a young farmer. J. B. 

—_—___o <> - — 


Home-Made Seed Planter. 





[We insert the following with the hope that it may 
be of use to those in remote localities, where good and 
well made seed planters are not offered for sale—al- 
though there appears to be a disadvantage in the ope- 
rator drawing the machine behind him, and not seeing 
the work. } 

Messrs. Epitors—Seeing many inquiries in agri- 
cultural papers for seed planters, I give you a short 
description of one which may be cheaply and quickly 


made, and attached to a common wheel barrow, thereby 
avoiding unnecessary expense. The materials are two 


extra wheels—a leather band about five feet lung, a 


short iron crank, several pieces of hoop iron, a piece 
for each different size of seeds. 

Make a wooden wheel one foot in diameter and fas- 
ten onthe axle of the wheel of the wheel barrow; 
then make a foot two feet long of hard wood, and with 
a match plane make a groove for the seed to pags into 
the ground; at the top of this construct a box ef suit- 
able size for the seed, and fasten it firmly on the wheel 
barrow, closely as possible to the main wheel, with foot 
pointing to the back end of the barrow. Then two and 
a half feet from the small wheel, the machinery must 
be fastened to move the iron distributor. This consists 
of quarter inch iron rod, with a small wooden wheel 
three inches in diameter, fastened on the same side as 
the wooden wheel attached to the barrow wheel, and 
the opposite end of the rod bent in the shape of a crank 
to move the distributor. Now take a piece of wood 
about two feet long, bore a hole suitable to admit the 
crank thus formed, and connect it with the distributor by 
sawing a slit in it, and boring a hole in it opposite the 
way in which it is sawed, and then make a hole in the 
end of the distributor to match the one in the piece of 
wood ; then put a nail through these parts,thus connect- 
ing them, and the work is nearly finished. 

A. is the barrow wheel. C, the wheel which is fas- 
tened to the axle of the barrow wheel and revolves 
with it, turning all the machinery, being one foot in 
diameter. D. D. the band connecting the machine 
wheel C. with the crank wheel £., which runs through 
the raised support L., and turning the crank which 
pushes the distributing rod to and fro in its revolutions, 
keeping the distributor H. passing through the box 
K., thereby letting the seeds fall through the holes 
made in the distributor, passing through the foot I. into 
the ground. Any person can place the holes at such 
distances as he wishes, or distribute the seed by having 





















































a number of distributors with holes at different distan- 
ces. 
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Carrots, turnips, broom corn, &c., may, by having 


suitable distributors, be planted with this. The opera- 
tor must take hold like to a common barrow, and pro- 
ceed backwards, keeping the foot I. in the ground at 
proper depth, and the wheel A. coming in the place of 
the foot I. will cover the seed and leave a smooth mark 
over the rows. Many seeds should have the ground 
packed over them in order to insure vegetation in time 
of drouth ; among these beets, carrots and parnips more 
especially. The facility and speed with which this 
machine plants, covers and packs the ground over the 
rovs, is unsurpassed. To regulate the distance be- 
tween the rows, and also to insure straight rows, the 
ground should be first marked, as follows: Take a pieve 
of plank three inches wide, and long enough to mark 
four rows; place four wooden pins at distances equal 
to the distances you wish between the rows; then fas- 
ten two handles, one at each end about six feet long, 
so that the ends will be at convevient distances to hold, 
and then begin at one end of the field marking the 
course of the rows, and keeping all subsequent ones 
like the first, by letting the first tooth of the marker 
follow the outside row, thus completing three rows 
every time the operator crosses the piece. Thus it may 
be seen at a glance thst an acre may be very expedi- 
tiously and uniformly marked, and easily followed by 
the planter. 

This I believe to be the quickest, best, and cheapest 
way to plant beets, carrots, parsnips, broom cron, In- 
dian corn, turnips, &c., ever tried. The planter is also 
the cheapest and best in my opinion of any made. C. 
C. Coeymens, N. Y., April, 1857. 

—___—__—_e-e-e —_____ 
Wueat Crop in ILtinois—CorN—GROWTH OF THE 


State, &c.—I wrote you on the 7th of April concern- 


ing the wheat crop in this state, and now after careful- 
ly watching its development from day to day, 1 am 
prepared to stand firmly by the opinion then expressed 
—namely: “that in Jilinois the wheat crop of 1857 
promises to exceed that of 1856, by twenty-fire per 
cent.’ The first opinion was based upon facts that 
were facts, and observations that were intelligent, and 
need not be repeated. 

Since I wrote we have experienced some terrible 
weather, and the season is very backward, but the cold 
and wet have had a wonderfully beneficial influence on 
winter wheat, and since the first of this month a very 
great change has taken place in its appearance, and 
the croxking so rife a month since, has died away to 
the faintest echo. Most of the spring wheat sown hay- 
ing had the advantage of a sharp frost or two, immedi- 
ately after sowing, is coming forward beautifully, and 
the generous rains of the last day or two is all that will 
be absolutely needed to secure the wheat crop in this 
part of the state. 

Most farmers are now ready to plant Indian corn, 
but the ground is rather wet; however, a couple of 
weeks of favorable weather will enable them to finish 
this business. After the corn is once well up, one good 
soaking rain will insure this crop, so favourble is our 
deep, rich, mellow soil to the growth of Indian corn, 
and indeed every kind of grain, except perhaps oats: 
for this grain the soil is too rich. As paradoxical as it 
may appear, I believe there is no soil in the world that 
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will produce a crop with so little or so mueh rain, as 
the centra} portion of Hlinois. 

One process in the cultivation of Indian corn obtains 
here among our best farmers, which may be new fo 
some of your readers. It is this. After the young 
corn isso far advanced out of the ground as to be 
clearly distinguishabfe in rows, the whole field is tho- 
roughly harrowed. This operation levels down inequa- 
lities of surface, buries and kills the first crop of weeds, 
and leaves the young grain master of the field. It may 
be suggested that the harrowing that buries and kills 
the weeds, would bury and kill the springing grain, 
also, or at least disturb the integrity of the bills and 
symmetry of the rows, and leave the field in utter dis- 
order. Such isnot the case as shown by experience— 
in this, as im almost everything we have to learn, our 
best teacher. 

Peach treea are not fairly in blossom, the prairies 
have only a faint tinge of green except in the sloughs, 
the timber of Big Grove and that which skirts the 
Salt Fork of the Vermillion and East Fork of the San- 
gammon scarcely show the freshening touch of spring, 
and the season is three weeks nearly, behind; buat we 
have usually a fall to suit the spring, and compensa- 
tion for everything. 

There were 34,000 bushels of wheat forwarded from 
this station last year and 135,000 bushels corn, and 
good judges estimate the wheat to go forward this 
year will come up to 100,000 bushels, and corn 250,- 
000 bushels, of the crop of 1857. The County assessor 
tells me there were in his opinion, more acres of prai- 
rie broken up last year in Champaign County, than 
the whole quantity previously under cultivation. These 
facts to measure the growth of Central Illinois by. 
B.F. J. West Urbana, Champaign Co., Jilinois, 
May 14, 1857. 


~~ 
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AMERICA ts. ENGLAND on Horses.—We are pleas- 
ed to seo that Lecomte, Pryor and Prioress, the three 
gallant coursers which were sent from this country last 
fall, to confront the renowned champions of the Eng- 
lish turf upon their own ground, and at their own 
terms, are entered for the great Goodwood cup! More 
than this, GiLpATRICK—who rode Lexington in his fa- 
mous race with Lecomte, and when he made the still 
more famous and never equalled time of four miles in 
7:19§—and with him several other American jockeys, 
are to be present, so that the horses will be ridden in 
American style, and as they have been trained. The 
American horses are said to be in goed condition, and 
we trust they may keep it until the eventful 29th of 
July. The following are the conditions of the race, 
according to Ruff’s Guide, which will affect them: 

The Goodwood Cup, value $1,500, the surplus, if any, 
to be paid to the winner in money, a subscription of $100 
each, with $500 added by the Racing Fund ; two miLes 
AND A HALF ; three year olds to carry 105 lbs.; four year 
olds 127 lbs ; five year olds 135 Ibs ; six and aged 138 Ibs. ; 
mares allowed 4 Ibs., geldings 7 Ibs., horses, &c.. got by 
Arabian, Turkish, or Persian stallions, er out of Arabian, 
Turkish, or Persian mares, allowed 18 lbs. ; or if both, 36 
Ibs. ; horses, &c., bred in America, or on the continent of 
Europe, allowed 14 Iba. The second horse receives $500 
out of the stakes, and the third $250. The winner to pay 
$50 to the Judge. 

Under these conditions, Lecomte will carry 124 lbs., 
Pryor 121 lbs., and Prioress 109 'bs ; four pounds 
being allowed to Prioress asa mare. It wili be seen 
therefore, that Lecomte and Prior will run at an ad- 
vantage of 14 pounds less than English horses of the 
same age, and Prioress 18 Ibs. less. 





New-York Strate Fair Grounns.—The May meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society was held at Buffalo, when the grounds for hold- 
ing the Fair were selected. The place chosen, com- 
prising what is known as the Fort grounds and four 
adjoining blocks, is a very favorable one, located on 
the Niagara river, about a mile below the centre of the 
eity. 
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Tue Devons at “ THe Meapows.”’—The friends of 
this excellent and serviceable breed should make no 
calculations this spring without reference to Mr. WaAtn- 
WRIGHT'S cttalogue. A notice of his sale, which is set 
down for June 17th, has appeared in our columns for 
some weeks past, and we intended before this to have 
mentioned, as they deserve, the inducements offered. 
We doubt if Mr. W.’s herd is excelled in America, and 
as this is his first public sale, he is enabled to present a 
rare collection from the best stock, both imported and 
of his own raising. His long experience and skillful 
breeding will meet, we confidently trust, the encourage- 
ment they, as well as the animals themselves, deserve, 
and believe that those engaged in raising or using 
North Devons, in all parts of the country, will find it 
also 2 matter of their own personal concern not to let 
the present opportunity escape them. The locality of 
Mr. W.’s place renders it easy of access, and it will be 
perceived that he invites the visits of parties interest- 
ed, at any time. 

FEVER AND AGUE PREVENTED By PLAnts. — Lieut. 
Maury proposes to prevent intermittent fever, by puri- 
fying the air in sickly places of its miasm, by means 
of broad belts of large leaved plants, among which the 
sunflower is supposed to be especially efficacious. He 
thinks a belt of sunflowers, forty-five feet wide, around 
the Washington Observatory, preserved the men em- 
ployed there from ague, while in other similar locali- 
ties, not protected by a belt of sunflowers, the inhabi- 
tants suffered severely. We have a high respect for 
Lieut. Maury and greatly appreciate his scientific 
achievements, but we can hardly understand how a 
nirrow belt of plants, is to strain the air of its poison, 
by simply passing over it. The air of a very gentle 
breeze moves six or seven feet in a second, and would 
pass over a belt of leaves a hundred feet wide in a few 
seconds; and it strikes us that a very small portion of 
a half mile of miasmatic air would ever touch the 
lerves in so brief a transit. The purifying power of 
vegetation is well known to chemists; but air cannot 
be cleansed by leaves unless it comes into actu :l con- 
tact with them, and even then the process is very slow, 
instead of being instantaneous. Laborious experiments 
for public benefit are eminently praiseworthy, but we 
cannot but think that success, if it results in this case, 
must be ascribed to some other influence than the ab- 
sorbing power of the leaves. 








Tue INTERNATIONAL Fat CatrLe Snow Ar Porssy, 
France.—This show took place on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th of April. The show-yard consisted of only a series 
of sheds, erected in che usnal cattle market, and was 
open to all. The entries in the French department 
were 215 cattle; calves, 16; sheep, 20. In the Eng- 
lish, the entries were—cattle, 64, and sheep, 24. There 
were six classes in all for English cattle, each compris- 
ing two heads for prizes—that is, for cattle not exceed- 
ing three years, and those above three years. In the 
first class for Short-Horns, the Duke vf Beaufort took 
the prize of honor (a silver cup, value 2,500f), for the 
best beast in the show, for his Short-Horn ox under 
three years; Mr. Stratton taking the 2d prize with his 
four years and two months old ox. The Earl of Lei- 
cester znd Mr. Heath took the prize in the class for Dev- 
ons; while Mr. Heath took the lst prize for Herefords, 
and Mr. Potter the second prize. The Scotch was by 
far the largest and the best, on the ‘whole, of the 
British department. There were some splendid speci- 
mens of the polled breeds, Mr. M’Combie taking a 
first prize with his four years five months old ox. There 
was » good show of West Highland, the Duke of Beau- 
fort taking a prize with his four years seven months 
ox. ‘The show of British sheep was not considered a 
favorable one. The principal breeders did not exhibit; 
there were, consequently, but few first-class pens. The 





prize of honor, silver cup, value £40, was gained by 
Mrs. West, Bleckenton, Oxfordshire, for a pen of five 
Cotswolds. In the French cattle department the effect 
of crossing with the British breeds was apparent, a 
cross between a Short- Horn bull and a Breton cow gain- 
ing a first prize. Among the sheep also, the effect of 
crossing was shown in some fine specimens of Merinos 
crossed with Leicester. There was a large show of 
pigs, some of them exhibiting very superior qualities. 


3.@ Wm. H. Lapp has sent us his Report as Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. We find 
the following facts and suggestions :— 

—Too little attention is paid to grass in proportion 
to its value as a crop. More care and liberality in 
seeding, and a more generous supply of manure, espe- 
cially in the way of top dressing the thinner parts of 
pasture lands, would double the present yield. 

—To the introduction of superior blood and the 
greater care in breeding excited by shows and Ag pa- 
pers, is ascribed the fact that while in 1855, the 624,- 
746 horses in Ohio were valued at $31,415,004, in 
1856, 621,443—a number over 3000 less, were rated 
at $36,231,127, or nearly five millions more. 

—Like causes, plus the increased demand for meat 
provisions, have produced similar effects upon the cat- 
tle of Ohio, diminishing the number from 1,791,189, in 
19855, valued at $18,902.006, to 1,687,710 in ’56, with 
the aggregate value of $21,551,170. 

—Tuking two and three-fourth lbs. as the average 
per sheep, the wool clipcf Ohio has fallen off from 
13,624,069 lbs. in 754, to 9,662,626 in °56, or nearly 
four million lbs. in two years. This is accounted for 
in the report by the high prices, both of meat and 
bread stuifs, and increased facilities for transportation. 


§-@ Messrs. L. Scott & Co. of New-York, have-for- 
warded us a copy of ‘The Farmer’s Guide to Scien- 
tific and Practical Agriculture; detailing the Labors 
of the Farmer in all their variety, and adapting them 
to the seasons of the year as they successively occur. 
By Henry Stephens, F. R. 8S. E., Author of the ‘ Book 
of the Furm,’ etc., assisted by John P. Norton, late 
Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. In 
two volumes with numerous illustrations.” The Amer- 
ican publishers of this valuable work affix the fullow- 
ing note: 

“That portion of the Farmer’s Guide written by Mr. 
Stephens, is a reprint of the second edition of the * Book 
of the Farm.’ The reader will see by Mr. Stephens’ Pre- 
face, that the second edition is virtually a new book, em- 
bracing the more important features cf the firat edition, 
and all the later discoveries in Agricultural Science. This 
improvement in the character of the work, together wit 
the additions of Prof. Norton, has induced the American 
Publishers to adopt a new title. The change is sanction- 
ed by the British Publishers, who have an interest in the 
sale of the American Edition, and it meets the approba- 
tion of the American Public.” 











THe Premium List of the N. Y. State Ag. Society 
with Regulations fur the Fair at Buffalo, Oct. 6-9, is 
issued and may be had of the Secretary. 





§-@° The Journal and Transactions of the Board of 
Agriculture of Upper Canada, have appeared, contain- 
ing Mr. Lynch’s Prize Report on the County of Sim- 
coe. 

Mourrain 1n CattLe.—So prevalent has this dis- 
ease become in some parts of the European continent, 
that an Order in Council has been published by the 
British government, prohibiting the importation of cat- 
tle, or of horns, hoofs, hides or skins, from those terri- 
tories of Russia, Prussia or Mecklenburgh Schwerin, 
which lie on the Gulf of Finland, or between the Gulf 
and the city of Lubeck. It is hoped in this way to ex- 
clude this serious malady, among the effects of which 
are not only feared its ravages for a season, but also 
the permanent deterioration of breeds. The govern- 
ments of France, Prussia, and some of the smaller 
German states, had slready made regulations for the 
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exclusion of the tainted cattle or any part of their car- 


cases. The British papers are also advising increased 
attention to stock, to keep it in a healthy state, and 
render it less liable to infection; it being thought like- 
ly that lack of proper food, ventilation and cleanliness, 
would have a tendency to encourage the dreaded epi- 
demic. 
Mr. C. 8, WarnwriGcut’s Catalogue of Devons to be 
sold at ‘The Meadows” June 17, includes 1] head of 
females and 10 of bulls, the latter including ‘‘ May 
Boy,” taker of several important prizes, and a first 
class animal. 
More Saves. — Mr. Wetton Marks of Camillus, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., has just purchased from Dr. Her- 
MAN WENDELL of this city, the following: Cows— 
Daisy 4th, by imported Wildame bull Prince, 841 A. 
H. B.—Daisy 6th, by imported Duke of Wellington, 
(3654)—Daiay 7th, by Duke, 441. Heifers- Lady 
Ware, Dairy, Duchess and Sally Randolph, all by im- 
ported Lord Ducie (13181,) by whom the three cows 
are in calf. In a note furnishing the above facts, Dr. 
WENDELL says—“‘ My herd is yet quite extensive, being 
made up entirely of imported animals and their get— 
all Bates. My two last imported cows brought me 
noble calves, both by Gen. Canrobert (12926,) whose 
sire is Grand Duke (10284,) and whose dam is by 4th 
Duke of York, 10167.) One of the calves is a bull, a 
roan—I call him Duke of Portland—the other a red 
ard white heifer—I call her Duchess of Cleveland.” 











Dr. Jas. W. Winkie of Auburn, has purchased the 
thorough-bred Durham bull ‘‘ La Grange,” bred by 
Col. J. M. SHerwoop. He is intended for his father’s 
estate in Manlius, Onon. Co. As a getter of fine milk- 
ers, he has no equal. La Grange, bred by Col. Sher- 
wood, calved 13th July, 1851, in color, roan—got by 3d 
Duke of Cambridge—dam, La Polka by Pontousic— 
Ladie by Arrow (A. H. B. 11)—Lois by Archer (E. H. 
B. 3025)—Lily by Wendell, E. H. B. 5667)—Netherby 
by Monarch (4494)—Sweetbriar by Barrupton (54)— 
Roseling by Western Comet (689) by Comet 
(155) by Son of Favorite (253) by Cupid 
(177) by Favorite (252.) Pontousic, bred by Col. 
Sherwood, was got by Symmetry—Dam, Philopoena by 
Archer, &e. 

Unitep States Aa. Socitety.—At a recent meeting 
of the Implement Committee of this body in New- 
York, arrangements for a general trial of Implements 
at the Louisville Fair next fall, were completed, and 
it was decided to have a Summer trial of Reapers and 
Mowers, in the western part of this State, if a locality 
and time can be found satisfactory to all concerned, or 
if this should appear impracticable, Delaware was 
named as the next best State. E. Holmes of Ohio, well 
known as an accomplished and reliable mechanician, 
has been engaged to superintend the two trials, and se- 
eure the thorough and equitable examination of all 
competing machines. It is stated that— 

The Society have decided to offer a Grand Gold Medal 
of Honor for articles of the greatest importance to the 
farmer: one for the machine which shall, in the most 
thorough manner and with the greatest saving of time and 
labor, accomplish the disintegration of the soil—performing 
the labor of the plow ; another for the best motive power 
for farm use ; another for the most important invention 
relating to agriculture, patented within the last two years. 
This Grand Medal will be superior to anything heretofore 
made in this country, and, as it will only be awarded after 
the strictest examination and most careful deliberation, 
it will be a prize worth seeking. 

A Grand Gold Medal, valued at $175, will be awarded to 
the successful machines at the Reaper and Mower trial. H. 
S. Olcott, Secretary of the committee, will forward a list 
of regulations and premiums to applicants. His address 
is Amcrican Institute, New-York City. 




















SHape Trees 1n Pastures.—J. 0. B. Renick of 
Columbus, 0, and who is we believe an extensive 
grazier, supports the views promulgated by our corres- 
pondent, Hon. A. B. Dickinson, about the injurious 
effects of shade trees in pastures. In a letter to the 
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Ohio Farmer, Mr. R. says—‘* You recommend graziers, 
if they have no shade trees in their pastures, to make 
a way to the woods for their cattle. My observation 
and experience convince me the less shade the better, 
and I would refer you to Mr. Dicx1xson, Hornby, New- 
York, who has been the most scientific grazier I ever 
knew; he has experimented thoroughly, and will tell 
you if you wish to fat your cattle, cut down any shade 
tree. All admit that shaded pastures will not fatten 
fast, and if your shade is in groves, the cattle will as- 
semble, hook each other about, and will not leave until 
hunger drives them out, and your cattle are more lia- 
ble to bunch and scar; where, if there is no shade 
trees, they will lie down scattered as soon as they have 
filled themselves. They get a free circulation of air, 
and not so liable to fvot-evil or disease. Cattle are 
more healthy raised on a prairie, than in a timber 
country.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT IN RELATION TO THE U.S. Aa. So- 
cleTy’s TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS.—Most of our readers 
have doubtless seen a circular put forth a month or two 
since by the Committee of Arrangements of the Uni- 
ted States Ag. Society, upon the subject of the propos- 
ed trial of Implements at Louisville. They will also 
remember a notice in our paper of April 23d, of a recent 
meéting of this committee, mentioning their action in 
relation to a proposed test of Reapers, and specifying 
some of the premiums to be offered for them and other 
implements. The last number of the Boston Cultira- 
tor, in referring to the Jatter, has the following an- 
nouncement, which is of some importance to any parties 
feeling an interest in the matter, or who may intend to 
become exhibitors :— 

“Tt will be recollected that we have already published 
a circular in reference to this trial, from the * Committee 
on Implements and Machinery of the U. 8. Ag. Bociety.’ 
‘To correct misapprehensions, we are authorized by the 
President of the Society to state that the persons whose 
names are attached to that circular, are cake a committee 
to make the arrangements for the trial—that the commit- 
tee to make the examinations and awards has no: yet been 
appointed, but that it is intended to select for that place 
men of the highest capability in reference to the matters 
on which they will be called to act, and that their names 
will be announced in due season.” 








R. C. M., Washington Hollow. Your notice of a 
remedy for heaves, &c., is very proper for an advertise- 
ment, but not as a communication. 





LarGe Pie anp Lance Ruta Bacas.—I notice sev- 
eral statements in the Cultivator of large hogs, tur- 
nips, &c. Hazen Hazevtine, of this village, killed, 
on the 16th day of December last, a pig exactly eight 
months old, which weighed 406 Ibe. Fed twice a day 
on “ slops’”’ and milk, with the meal of corn and peas, 
and oats added, and once with corn on the cob. 

In the summer of 1844, we fenced off a piece of 
sward, and yarded the cows upon it till July 20th, 
then plowed it, and yarded them on it the remainder 
of the season. In the following spring sowed ruta 
bagas after another plowing and harrowing. We had 
over 1400 bushels to the acre,and there were 25 bushels 
out of which no two turnips could be selected that 
would lie in a bushel] basket,—one so pearly filling it 
that a second would roll to one side and turn the bas- 
ket over. Many of them weighed fifteen pounds each, 
and one of them went up to seventeen and a half 
pounds. I well remember having to carry a few of 
them through the door, as the cellar window was too 
small to admitthem. J.W. Boynton. Hatley, C. E. 





Povuttry Manure.— At a recent meeting of the 
Skaneateles Farmer’s Club, Mr. C. Moses stated that 
he considered the droppings of poultry to be equal in 
value to the food the fowls ate. He made it into a 
compost—one-third ashes or plaster, and two-thirds 
hen manure, using 25 bushels to the acre—a handful 
to a hill of corn. This agrees with the opinion some- 
time since expressed iy one of our correspondents. 
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g@ By an oversight in “making up,” the last 
parazraph of the article on page 182 of this number, 
headed “ Root Crops—Humbugs, &c.,” was omitted, 
together with the name of the writer, Mr. W. J. Pet- 
TEE, of Connecticut. His advice may be received with 
greater weight if we add the fact that he was last sea- 
son awarded the first prize by the Conn. State Ag. So- 
ciety, on Farms of less than 100 acres. He attributes 
this success solely to the growth of root crops as descri- 
bed in his communication. 





Weicnt or Grain.—By a law passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New-York, April 16, 1857, it is 
enacted that a bushel of 

Indian Corn shall weigh, ................ 58 Ib 


Wheat etal | oh: eh 60 “ 
Beans Se EY ee eee ic 
Peas wish! Se ee, oe ee 60 “ 
Clover seed ne = 60 “ 
Potatoes LOE ea 60 “ 
Rye ” SNe = =— ls 
Flax seed Re Eiken aes ati 55 “ 
Barley cilia foe o ESET oF 48 “ 
Buckwheat oe Ten Oe ie 
Te FF. tur peeshnnetiipenie 44 “ 
Oats _ Re Be ee Uae Te ere 33 we 





SALE or Ayrsutre CatTLeE.—We invite attention to 
the public sale of fifty head of Ayrshires, by Ropert 
Gray ot Frederickton, N. B. A letter from our cor- 
respondent at St. John, N. B., says—* The stock to be 
sold is very choice, the breeder having emigrated from 
Ayrshire seven years ago with a stock of pure bred 
cattle, selected from the best dairies there, and he has 
succeeded in keeping them up to the mark. The bulls 
he has, are directly descended from “‘ Jock the Laird,” 
an animal which sold for £300 sterling. There are two 
steamers a week from Boston and Portland to St John, 
and steamers every morning and evening from St. John 
to Fredericton.” 


More CattrLe Cominc.—We learn that Tuos. Ricu- 
ARDSON, Esq., of West Farms, Westchester Co., N- Y., 
has recently purchased a superior Short-Horn bull got 
by Mr. Boothe’s ‘‘ Hopewell,” and three heifers also 
of Boothe blood, which are soon to arrive at New- 
York. 

Mr. H. AmBier’s celebrated herd of Short-Horns, 
Halifax, England, were sold at auction the first week 
in April. Fifty animals were sold, averaging $420 
per head. The bull ‘Grand Turk,” was bought by 
the Illinois Company for $1,500. The same company 
also bought the cow ‘ Western Lady,” for $875; and 
the next day, at the sale of the herd of the Rev. T. 
Cater, consisting of about 60 head, the same company 
bought two heifers at $450 and $290. 








Devon Herp Boox.—Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., ed- 
itor Boston Cultivator, gives notice that the third’ vol- 
ume of the Devon Herd Book, which he has been en- 
gaged in preparing, will be ready for delivery in July 
next. 








HAY PRESSES. 

EDERICK’S Ceresratep PARALLEL LEVER 
Portable and Stationary HAY PRESSES, patented 
May 16th and June 6th, 1854—which (at about the same 
cost of transportation as a Railroad Horse Power and 
Thresher.) are now being forwarded to all parts of the 
country, and are in every case giving the most decided sa- 
tisfaction ; which (with two men anda horse) are warrant- 
ed to bale from six to nine tons of hay per day, according 
to the No. or size of the press—and which are sold for from 
$100 to 175. For circuiars, with full explanatory engra- 
vings, and numerous first-class references, appply person- 

ally or by mail to WILLIAM DEERING & CO., 

Dec. 1l—weowkxmtf Manufacturers, Albany, N. Y. 





Piease to Read This. 
F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT, send at once for Mr. 
Sears’ Crrevnars To Book Acents. Our publications 
are considered among the most saleable. Address (post- 
paid) ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
March 19—w6fm6t No. 181 William-st., New-York. 
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SECOND GREAT SALE 
Of pure-bred AYRSHIRE STOCK, at Oak Park, 
near Fredericton, New- Brunswick, on Thurs- 
day, 25th June, at 11 o'clock forenoon. 


HE eubscriber will sell by auction, Fifty head of his 
surplus stock of pure-bred Ayrshire cattle, compris- 
ing 
1 four year old Bull, 
3 two year old Bulls, 
8 one year old Bulla, 
10 three year old Cows. 
10 two year old Heifers, 
10 one year old Heifers, 
and a few Bull and heifer calves. 

The above are warranted to have been bred by the sub- 
scriber from stock selected and imported by himself from 
Ayrshire. ROBERT GRAY. 

ay 21—w5tmlt. Oak Park, Fredericton, N. B. 


Cc. S. WAINWRIGHT’S 


First Public Sale of Thorough-bred North Deron 
Cattle, to be held at ‘‘ Toe Meanows”’ on the 


17th day of June, 1857. 


HE subscriber intends holding his first Public Auction 

of North Devon Cattle on the above-named day, at 
his residence, “ The Meadows,” four miles north of Rhine- 
beck Station on the Hudson River R. R. The animals to 
be sold will number between 20 and 25 head, males and 
females, from calves to full grown ; all of which have been 
either bred or imported by himself, and have perfect herd- 
book pedigrees. As a lot. he believes he may say with 
truth, they are fully equal to any ever yet offered to the 
farmers of the U.S. Among the number will be the im- 
ported bull May-Boy, (71,) and the imported cows Nonpa- 
reille, (924,) and Moss-Rose (904.) 

Catalogues containing full pedigrees and all necessary 
information, will be ready on the 15th of April, and will 
be sent to all desiring it. The subscriber will be happy to 
have gentlemen visit his herd at any time. 

ALL the sales will be Bona FIDE; and no animal on the 
Catalogue will be DISPOSED OF UNTIL THE AUCTION. 

C. 8 WAINWRIGHT, 
Ap. 9—wl0tm2t “The Meadows,” near Rhinebeck, N. Y 








Chinese Sugar Cane. 


50 POUNDS pure seed, finest quality, for sale at 75 
cents per lb., or 100 lbs. for $60. 
W. R. PRINCE & CO., 
May 7—wltm1t* Flushing, N. Y. 


HINESE NORTHERN SUGAR CANE. 
—A large supply of Seed of the very BEST 
a ind PUREST quality just received, and for sale 

CANEJat the NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE and SEED STORE. It can 
be had by the quantity, or for $2 Seed enough 
will be sent by mail, post-parp, to thoroughly 
UGAR /plant an acre, with directions for planting and 
CANE.|cultivating accompanying each package. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

April 9—w2tm2t* 189 Water-st.. New-York, 











Pure Chinese Sugar Cane Seed. 


HE subscriber is prepared to supply orders for_this 
Seed, warranted pure. at 75 ets. per pound. 
GEO. G. SHEPPARD, Horticultural and 
Seed Agency, 159 Front Street, New-York. 
April 30—w2tunlt. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Superphosphate of Lime, &c. 


_—— best quality of Peruvian Guano, with Govern- 
ment weight and brand on each bag., by the cargo or 
in smaller quantities, at the LOWEST PRICE. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME... Being agent of the 
largest manufacturers, I can supply a first-rate article at 
the lowest manufacturer's prices. 

BONE-DUST—Coarse and fine ground—also sawings 
and filings. 

POUDRETTE and TAFEU by the barrel. 

My warehouse is the LARGEST depot in the United 
States for the various kinds of FERTILIZERS. all of 
which are guaranteed of the best and most reliable quality. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTUR AL IM- 

PLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
A large aud complete assortment of all the improved kinds. 

MOWING AND REAPING Machines. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

Feb. 26—weow&mtf 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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RICH’D H. PEASE, Proprietor. 
\ 7 E OFFER the farmers and other responsible persons 
of this country, a rare chance to make money as 
fast as they can in most any other way, by selling our Cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Patent Railway Endless Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Cider Mills, Saw Mills, &¢., &c., for which we 
will allow them a liberal commission. Last season many 
| farmers sold these machines for us, and they all made mo- 
ney, and are anxious to sell them again this season. All 
communications addressed to the subscriber will be 
promptly answered. RICH’D H. PEARSE. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Beprorp Co. Tenn. Oct. 15, 1856. 

We the undersigned hereby certify that we have pur- 
chased of the Agent of the Manufacturer, Richard H. 
Pease of Albany, New-York, his “ Excelsior Horse Power 
and Thresher,” and having used them a sufficient length 
of time to convince us of their utility and durability, feel 
no hesitancy in saying that in our opinion they are the 
very best of which we have any knowledge, they having 
ye to our entire satisfaction. Given under our 

and day and date above. 


GakRET PHILLIPS, Bens. GARRETT, 
M. L. Dismvkes, ALEX. SANDERS. 
Tuos. Lipscoms, Ww. M. Gocern, 
Was. A. ALLEN, ALEX, EAKIN, 

J. T. ARNOLD, Reppinc GEORGE, 
W. W. Hastines, J. J. Koonce, 
JAMES MULLINS, W. C. J. Browy, 


H. D. Davinson. 
East Greenwicu, N. Y., Feb., 25, 1857. 
Mr. R. H. Pease—I received the Two Horse Power, 
Thresher and Separator I purchased of you, and put it to 
work to test it. I have threshed 2.500 bushels of wheat, 
oats and rye with them, without a break of any kind. It 
works to my entire satisfaction, and I think there is no 
better machine made. We. McNetL, 
May 14—w&mtf. 








The Best Mowing Machine in the World. 
ALULEN’S 


PATENT IMPROVED, 


MOWING MACHINE, 
AND COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER; 


TRONG, simple in construction, not liable to get out of 
order, compact, light, easy of draft, perfectly safe to 
the driver. and may be worked at a slow gait by Horses 
or Oxen. No clogging of knives; works well on rough 
ground. also on side-hills, salt and fresh meadows, and in 
any kind of lodged grass and clover. 
Warranted to Give Entire Satisfaction. 
Manufactured at the Agricultural Implement Manufac- 
tory, and for sale at the Warehouse and Seedstore of 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water Street, 
April] 30—w9tm2t. New-York. 














Agricultural Books, 


For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman. 
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A New and Improved Style of Barometer. 


Farmers Save Your Crops? 

if AM now manufacturing Barometers expressly intend- 

ed for the use of the farmer. To the mariner the Ba- 
rometer has always been considered indispensable—it has 
eaved thousands of lives by its almost unerring indications 
of approaching tempests. The only reasons Why FARMERS 
have not generally availed themselves of the benefits of this 
instrument have been ; Ist. The great cost of reliable in- 
struments : 2d. The extreme liability of its destruction by 
transportation, and 3d. The prevailing opinion that none 
but the learned and experienced can understand its indi- 
cations. 


All these objections are now completely removed. 


After much reflection and experience I have adopted a 
method of construction so as to ensure complete accuracy 
and durability, and which enables me to send them by ex- 
press to any part of the country without the slightest in- 
jury, and with scarcely a chance of damage. Tlese instru- 
ments are put upin handsome style, in polished black wal- 
nut cases. ‘They are about three feet long, and make a 
handsome piece of furniture. 

Price Ouly Five Dollars. 

To every purchaser is furnished a pamphlet entitled the 
History and use of the Barometer, giving in addition to a 
complete history of the instrument, the fullest instruc- 
tions for its use, and for predicting changes in the weather. 

This pamphlet contains rules and suggestions never be- 
fore published, and which are the resuit of my experience 
as a practical meteorologist. Price of pamphlets 10 cents. 
Any one who can read can understand it. My Barome- 
ters Were awarded 

A FIRST CLASS SILVER MEDAL 

At the last Michigan State Fair. They have, moreover, 
been fully tested for more than a year by farmers in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, and purchasers are continually 
expressing to me their unbounded satisfaction from the 
utility of their instruments, which have in many cases 
saved their owners more than ten times their cost in a sin- 
gle season! Not asingle purchaser can be found who is 
dissatisfied, or who would be willing to part with his in- 
strument. The strongest certificates and recommenda- 
tions could be added, were it necessary. The instruments 
will last, with proper care, for any length of time. I also 
manufacture Standard Barometers furnished with Ther- 
mometers, Vernier scale and ivory point cietern, put up in 
mahogany cases, With large glass door attop. Price $15, 
or only half the price of the Standard Barometers of other 
makers, while it is handsomer and more durable than any 
other now made, Al! orders promptly attended to. The 
safest way of remitting money is by draft. All letters re- 
quiriig an answer should enclose a stamp for return pos- 
tage. Address L. WOODRUFF, 

April 30—m2tweow4t. Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Khe Muscadine Grape, i>y 
A NEW AND CHOICE VARIETY. 


A SHAKER SEEDLING. 

HIS early, excellent grape ripens early in September, 

nearly a month earlier than the Isabella. It is per- 
fectly hardy for the Northern climate, a sure and consiant 
bearer, not subject to mildew, and the fruit is delicious 
and high flavored, having no unpleasant pulp, and has 
been pronounced by competent judges superior to the far- 
famed Isabella or Catawba, either as a wine or table 
grape. Contidently recommending it to the public. and be- 
lieving that all who try it will find it Tu& VERY GraPE they 
want, we offer the public the roots at prices varying from 
$1 to $3, according to age and size. Address 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 
April 9—w4tm2t Albany, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


O. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
IN No. 1 Mauipulated Guano, 
Superphosphate of Lime, 
Bone—fine and coarse, 
Poudrette, Plaster, &c. 
Field and Garden Seeds. 
A large assortment of the most approved AGRICUL- 
TURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Ber Also the litle AMERICAN MOWER and REAP- 
ER, the best barvester in the world, at the low price of 
100 as a mower—$120 as mower and reaper combined. 
1is machine weighs only 450 lbe.. and is warranted. For 
sale by ~ GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
Feb. 19—w&m4m 60 Cortlandt-st , New-York City. 
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For Sale, 


URHAM YEARLING BULLS AND HEIFERS— 
also Calves and LEICESTER SHEEP. 
RALPH WADE, 
Jan. 1, 1857—m6t Cobourg, C. W. 














ALBANY TILE WORKS 
Corner of Patroon and Knor Streets, Albany, N. Y. 
HE subscribers, being the most extensive manufactu- 


rers of Draining Tile in the’ United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 


this country, hard burned. On orders for 10,000 or more, 
a smal! discount will be made. 
HORSE-SHOE TILE CUT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES, 


Se NE BIN ono nctenatbcccawnes $12 per 1000 
3% rr illite SAA I A> TEBE Nel. 15 “ 
4 4 “ Ot Madd I ANT STE» 18 “ 
5% “ a: GIR ES ot bee Sah Lee be 40 “ 
6% “ ee et 60 “ 
8 “ 5: Ee See aahott Ane d 80 “ 
SOLE TILE cuT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 
© INGHOS FISG, 65sec css scccccossccocscsge Per 1000 
3 Ee ee ee 18 “ 
4 my en Oe Ie a a Dae ee 40 “ 
5 “é ee 60 “ 
6 “ Ee nee ae ae 80 “ 


Also on hand 6-inch calibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, 
and 8-inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100, for large drains 
—Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the City of Wash- 
ington, also on hand. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 

C. & W. MCAMMON, 
(Late incuueaie & Van VECHTEN,) 
albany, N. Y. 
RICHD. H. PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
March l-—-w&mtf 359 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








New-York State Tile Works, 


On the Western Plank Road, near the Orphan 
Asylum, Albany, N.Y. 
HE subscriber having purchased the Drain Tile works 
7 of Artcher & Co., offers for sale the following sized 
ile : 


MORSE SHOE TILE 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES, 


at inches calibre, iiadvesouedoced ---- $12 per,1000 
esbesbicumbetetinca 15 - 

44 o ne Oe Ae ee eT hee, 18 “ 

at ir re ee 6 teat acim 40 iT) 

6: “ ee Oe ag Fe ee 60 “ 

8 “ eee re ee er ee eS 80 “ 

SOLE TILE 14 INCHES LONG—PIFCES. 

DS RROHED COUTO, so... osc csc ccentscs $12 per 1000 

3 “ a a 18 oy 

4 “ “ te ee ee oe 40 “ 

5 ‘“ a i a ee 60 “ 

6 “ Oe ee ae STE 80 “ 


I warrant every Tile perfectly sound, and harder and 
better Tile than any before made in Albany. If not, the 
purchaser need not pay for them. I will also undertake 
draining to any amount, and at any place, and furnish Tile 
for the same, and ask no pay until the employer is perfect- 
ly satisfied with the result. I am also willing to render my 

services in laying out drains free of charge, to any one 
who purchases Tile of me. 

A liberal per centage will be allowed on orders for 10,000 
or more. Cartage free. Gentlemen, your patronage is 
respectfully solicited. Orders from all parts thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

GEO. ALDERSON, Albany, N. Y., 
Ottice 38 Quay Street, 
(Late Artcher & Co.) 
April 30—w4tkeowSms—mét. 








following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in : 





PPLE 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 
In large or small quantities at Lowest Market Price 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


i> BEWARE of adulterated or damp Guano, and of 
all other FERTILIZERS which can be mixed or 
depreciated without detection. The demand for artificial 
and commercial fertilizers is now so large in the United 
States, that it ia becoming a great object to adulterate them. 
This has been done to so considerable an extent in Eng- 
land, as to have called for the most stringent measures for 
the exposure of rascality, and the protection of farmers. 
Feb. 26—-weow&mtf 


Agricultural Seeds. 


HE subscribers offer the following seasonable seeds, the 

growth of last year, and of unsurpassed qualities. 

Dealers and others requiring large quanties, will be serv- 
ed at prices considerably below the rates quoted. 





Best quality Red T - OS eee - 75 cts per Ib, 
Red top et errs 75 do do 
meet _— English Globe, Pcx... 2 ee OD 
Go  Rorfolk, do.,........ 50 do do 
Long White J ee ee eee 75 do do 
Di WOO Deis icin 555 isd disses duce 75 do do 
Wellow Abetdeen, G05 .3..65666..20.s5c0s0 75 do do 
Best American Improv ed Ruta Baga, do.,.. 75 do do 
Imported do do do.,-. 50 do do 
Imported Purple Top, do.,......-.-.-.---.- 50 do do 
and 12 other fine varieties of Turnips, from 50 to 75 cents. 
Early Scarlet Horn Carrot,..........-..-.. $100 do 
Improved Long Orange, do..........---.--- 100 do 
OS , EERE ESET ee, oe 
White Sugar Beet, LLL ee eres 
IS FN oo rae R cdcicuimeienetssd cncsesee 50 do do 
Long Red Mangel Wurzel, do., ............ 50 do do 
Fine Mixed French Grass Seed for Lawna,.. $5 per bush. 
And other mixtures for Lawns,...-......-.-- 3 and 4 do. 


Also the finest qualities of Red, White. Dutch, Lucerne 
and other Clovers—Timothy Seed, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
English and Italian Rye Grasses, Orchard—Sweet Scented 
Vernal—the Fescues and other Graases, with a large and 
complete assortment of VEGETABLE, FLOWER AND 
FIELD SEEDS of the best qualities, at reasonable rates. 

kp Catalogues on application. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 

April 23—w4tm2t. 15 John Street, New-York. 








THE SCHENECTADY AG. WORKS, 


Manufacture Improved Railway Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Separators, Threshers and 
Winnowers Combined, Clover Hul- 
lers, and Sawing Machines, 

HE undersigned having been over twenty years en- 

gaged in building Horse Powers and Thre dee Ma- 
chines, feel confident from past experience and the nume- 
rous testimonials we are receiving from all parts of the 
country, of the superiority of our Machines, that we can 
give satisfaction to all who may favor us with their orders. 
Our HORSE POWERS are made substantial. and so 
geared that it requires the team to travel only about 1% 
miles per hour, thereby making them suitable to work ei- 
ther horses or cattle on them. Our THRESHERS and 
THRESHERS AND WINNOWERS are 80 constructed 
as to discharge all the grain and dust through the Ma- 
chine, and not into the feeder’s face as is usual with other 
kinds. The Thresher and Winnower haga revolving wire 
separator, which does the work more perfect than can be 
done any other way. 

The SEPARATOR (riddle) has a fork or straw-shaker, 
which shakes the grain out of the straw as it passes from 
the Thresher. 

We warrant these Machines to suit the purchaser upon 
trial, or they can be bg ed and the money wil! be re- 
funded. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 

March peeaiaiale Schenectady, N. , 
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{R. Nutting’s Horizontal Wind Power. ! 


HE last, and in every respect the best; more power- 

ful, controlable, simple and durable. Patent dated 
April 28, 1857. 

espousible, well recommended agents, AND NONE OTH- 
ERS, Wanted to sell rights in all parts of the United States, 
to whom one half the receipts will be given for their ser- 
vices, they furnishing their outfit. Apply ImMEDIaTELY, 
at Randolph, Vt. ; R NUTTING. 

May 14—weow3t—mlt. 





Choice Farm Lands for Sale. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. COMPANY, 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL ABOUT 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF CHOICE FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on Long Cred- 
its and at Low Rates of Interest. 


HESE Lands were granted by the Government to aid 
in the construction of this Road, and are among the 
richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from 
north-east and north-west, through the middle of the 
State, to the extreme south, and include every variety of 
climate and productions found between those parallels of 
latitude. The northern portion is chiefly prairie, inter- 
spersed with fine groves, and in the middle and southern 
ecctious timber predominates, alternating with beautiful 
prairies and openings. 

The climate is more healthy, mild and equable, than 
any other part of the country—the air is pure and bra- 
cing, while living streams and springs of excellent water 
abound. 

Bituminous Coal is extensiveiy mined, and supplics a 
cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points 
at $2 to $4 per ton—and wood can be had at the same rate 
per cord. 

Building Stone of excellent quality also abounds, which 
can be procured for little more than the expense of trans- 
portation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich 
mould from two to five feet deep, and gently rolling.—their 
coutiguity to this Road, by which every facility is furnish- 
ed for travel and transportation, to the principal markets 
North, South, East, West, and the economy with which 
they can be cultivated, render them the most valuable in- 
vestmeiut that can be found; and present the most favora- 
ble opportunity for persons of industrious habits and emall 
meaus to acquire a comfortable independence in a few 
years. 

' Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the world 
—and the facility aud economy with which the products 
of these lands can be transported to that market, make 
them much more profitable at the prices asked, than those 
more remote at government rates,—as the additional cost 
of transportation is a perpetual tax on the latter, which 
must be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he 
receives for his grain, &c. 

The Title is perfect -and when the final payments are 
made, Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by 
the State, and in whom the title is vested, to the purcha- 
sers, Which convey to them absolute titles in Fee Simple, 
free and clear of every incumbrance, lien or in®rtgage. 


The Prices are from $6 to $:0—Interest only 3 pr. et. 


Twenty per cent. will be deducted from the Credit 
Price for Cash. 

Those who purchase on long credit, give notes payable 
in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are required to im- 

rove one-tenth annually for five years, so as to have one- 

alf the land under cultivation, at the end of that time. 

Competent Surveyors will accompany those who wish 
to examine these ae free of charge, and aid them in 
making selections. 

The lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as 
those which have been disposed of. 

SECTIONAL MAPS 
Will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty cents in Pos- 
tage Stamps, and Books or Pamphlets, containing nume- 
rous instances of successful farming, signed by respecta-. 
ble and well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of 
the Railroad Lands, throughout the State—also the cost of 
fencing. price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, 
ete..—or any other information—will be cheerfully given 
on application, either personally or by letter, in English, 
French or German, addreseed to 
JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Ill. Central R. R. Co. 

Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, Chicago Il. 

April 9-w&m6m 








———— See 








Appieton’s D-ain Tile Works, 
Curner of Lydius and Snipe streets, Albany, near 
Mr. Willson’s Nursery. 


HORSE SHOE TILE 14 INCHES LONG. 
Prices—4} inches calibre. $18 per 1000 pieces—3} inch. 
$15 per 1000—2} inches, $12 per 1000. 
SOLE TILE 14 INCHES LONG. 
4 inches calibre. $40 per 1000—3 inches, $18 per 1000-- 
2 inches, $12 per 1000. 


se subscriber having enlarged his works, is now pW e- 
pared to furnish Drain Tile of the various patterns and 
oes Also large Tile for small streams and drains about 

wellings, &c., at $4 $6. and $8 per 100 pieces. He war- 
rants his Tile to be perfectly sound, and to fit good at the 
joints, so as to admit water and keep out the dirt. The Tile 
have a larger calibre thar any other of American manufac- 
ture for the same prices ; they are also more than 14 inch- 
es in length—1000 pieces will lay 72 rods. 

Tile delivered at the locks and railroads free of cartage. 
Specimens can be seen at L. & M. Merchants’, 71 Quay-st., 
Albany, near the Steamboat Landing. 

Full direetions for laying Tile wi!l be sent free to those 
addressing the subscriber. 

He would only add that Tile from his establishment ob- 
tained the first prizes at the Albany county and N. Y. State 
Fairs. Practical drainers furnised if required. 

Orders from all parts will be thankfully received and 
promptly attendedto. Address JOHN APPLETON, 

195 Washington-st., Albany, N. Y. 

March 26—weow8tm3m. 








Wood’s Portable Steam Engine Works, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 





A. N. Woop & Co., 
Practical Machinists,and Builders of their Celebrated 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 


For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 


TE HAVE made great improvements in our Engines 
the past winter, particularly in the manner of eet- 
ting the tubes in the boilers, (by Prosser’s Patent) addirg 
a large wrought-iron dome in place of small cast ones, in- 
creased the size of fire-box, with ash-pan that can be closed 
up tight or opened at pleasure,—also in the manner of con- 
necting the governor to throttle, making it direct action. 
Parties wishing Circulars with cuts of Engine, should 
enclose P. O. Stamp to pay return postage on same. The 
following is our 


PRICE LIST FOR 18857. 


Horseestimate space oc- cash price fly-wheel di- face of 


power weight  cupied ameter wheel 
24 2000 tb. 4 by 5 ft. $240 39 in. 54 in, 
3 2200" b5by5* 290 39 5h 
4 2500 “ Tby 6 “ 355 40 * 5 « 
6 8600 “ 7 by & * 550 44 * 7. © 
8 4800 “ 9 by 62“ 700 48 “ 3 °¢ 
10 6000" 10by 64“ 875 60 “ the 
12 7500“ 14by 64“ 1080 > + files 
The above price includes boxing and delivered on board 

cars. A. N. WOOD & CO. 


April 23—wtf—June 1—mtf. 
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Plaster a Remedy for Lice on Stock, by ALLEN Pat- 
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COLUMBIAN GUANO, 
ERUVIAN GUANO, Government Brand and Weight. 
Superphogphate of Lime. 


Boue Dust. 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 
No. 34 Cliff-st., corner of Fulton, New-York. 
April 9—w4tm2t 











Every Man his own Architect. 


TH way to build a Country House is to get Ricn’s 
American Arcuitect—price $6. Published by C. 
M.SAXTON & CO., No. 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


Rorat Arcuitecture. By L. F. Allen. Embracing 
Out-buildings,as well as Cottages and Farm Houses—price 
$1.25. At SAXTON’S, No. 140 Fulton-st. 


Lay out your Grounds by Downine’s LanpscaPe Gar- 
DENING—price $3.50. Published by C. M. SAXTON & 
CO., No. 140 Fulton-st., N. Y. 


Povu.ttry—Look ovr ror your CurcKens ; and the best 
way to do that is told plainly in Tut American Pouttry- 
Yarp—price $1. Published by SAXTON & CO.. No. 140 
Fulton-st., N. Y. 


Put up good Green-Houses this summer, and get ready 
for winter. Leucuar’s How To Buttp gives full directions 
—price $1.25. To be found at SAXTON & CO.’S, No. 
140 Fulton-st., New-York. 

Ks Sent free of Postage on receipt of price. 

May 28—wltmlt 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y., 
PUBLISH 


The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN-— Weekly—a Jour- 
nal for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. New 
Volumes commence the first of January and July—each 
number consisting of Sixteen Large Quarto Pa- 
ges. Two Dollars per annum. “ Without question 
Tue Best Agricultural Paper in the United States.” 
“ By Far, at the head of the Agricultural Journals of 
the United States.” 


TERMS OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 





One Copy one year, in AdVANCE, ....ccecccesscsseees$s-00 
Three Copies, do. do. C6000 00 60 Ces ceseenee BIE 
Five Copies, do. do. eneeasenewnesdceeses aOe 
Ten Copies, do. do. os ccccesodcceeccsecedOs00 


In addition to the above we will send 


Eight Copies of the Country Gentleman and the Reg- 
ister to each, for $13, 

And any larger number at the same rate. Mees” Susscri- 

BERS IN THE BritisH Provinces will add 25 cents a year to 

each subscription, to cover the U. 8. Postage—thus, Three 

Copies will be 5.75; Ten Copies, $17.50; Eight Copies, 

with Reaister to each, $15. 





THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—a Magazine of thir- 
ty-two octavo pages, now in its twenty-third year, and to 
commence with Jantary next, the 4th volume of its 
Third Series. It is now “made up” from the Country 
GENTLEMAN, and though furnished at the low price of 
Fifty Cents a year, continues to maintain the rank it has 
ever held as the most Practical Farmer’s*Paper, and 
the ablest Scientific Authority in its peculiar sphere. 


TERMS OF THE CULTIVATOR. 


One Copy of the CULTIVATOR,......cceceseeee isiebeed $0.50 

Ten Copies CuLtivator and ten of the Rurat Ree- 
ISTER, and postage on the latter,.... ... ...... 5.20 

Twenty of each (with an extra Copy to the one who 
sends us the*Club,) with postage as above,..... -- 10.42 


Kee SuBSCRIBERS IN THE British Provinces must, in 
case of Clubs, invari@bly add to the foregoing terms eight 
cents each, for the payment of United States postage on 
Tue Cuntivator and Register. Thus: Ten copies of 
Tue Cuitivator and Reeister will be $5.80—Twenty do. 
(and one to Agent,) $11.68? 





The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs— An annual volume of 1 »p., duodecimo—il- 
lustrated with 150 engravings. Number Three, for 1857 
just issued, is even superior to its’ predecessors, and like 
them, forms a convenient repertory of more Practical 
Information, interesting toevery Country Resident, than 
can elsewhere be obtained at Four Times the Cost. Price 
Twenty-five Cents. Nos. 1 and 2, for 1855 and 1856, same 
price. Per Dozen, $2, sent post paid. 





Specimen Numbers 

Of the Cuittivator and Country GENTLEMAN are freely 

supplied to all Applicants who enclose a Three-cent 
Stamp to prepay Postage. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
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